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REV. RICHARD S. STORKS, D. D. 


ATURE bas no celestial gleam for us from within the gates of pearl. The hope must come from this mani- 
N festation of God in Christ. No ethics can take its place: no philosophy. So it is our work as missionaries 
in this Board to send this revelation of God to the benighted ones. If through this we have found education, 
exhilaration of spirit, nobler aims in life, more glorious hopes of the hereafter, and we do not give of this blessed 
revelation to those who have it not, we are mean and dastardly and Ged’s frown must rest upon us.— From Dr. 


Storrs’s Address at the American Board Meeting. 
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To sail June 4, 1896, 


The Congregationalist 


The Congregationalist’s 


PILGRIMAGE 
To England and Holland. 


by Hamburg-American 


Express Steamer, returning August 1 by the 


same Line. 


The Itinerary includes Cologne, 


the Rhine, Lucerne, Paris, etc. 

Officially recognized by the Triennial National 
Council, which body appointed a committee to 
represent the council in connection with the visit 
to London, Gainsborough, ete. 

A co-operating committee of distinguished 
English Congregationalists have consented to 
superintend the arrangements for the reception 
of the party in England. 


The party will be limited in number, and already we are assured of its repre” 
sentative characier. Applications may be made at once, and all such applications 
will be filed and considered in order. Details will be furnished later and due no- 
tice given of the date when registration will begin. 


“eS PILGRIMAGE, cr* The Congregationalist, Boston. 





The Congregationalist’s 


1896 
PREMIUM PLAN. 


A RESIARKABLE It has been our 

OFFER. custom for mapy 
years to offer to old subscribers some at- 
tractive premium io return for their interest 
in securing a new name to send with their 
own renewal. Tastes differ, and what 
pleases one cannot please all. This year 
every one can be suited, and the new gub- 
scriber as we:l as the old will receive the 
benefit of our 


PREMIUM PLAN FOR 1896. 


One renewal and one new subscription with 
$6 secures the paper for one year to both, and 
any TWO $1.25 or $1.50 Books (your 
own selection) ; papers and books sent post- 
paid. An additional book for each additional 
new name, Or, if you prefer, we will send one 
set of Palestine Pictures as a premium for 
one new name 

There are hundreds of books which come 
within the scope of our offer. Make your 
selection from the catalogue of any pub. 
lisher, avoiding subscription, foreign and 
special works. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
I Somerset St., Boston. 


Me men Can Make $40 a Week 


from now till after Christmas, taking orders for the new 
child’s Bible. “ Sacred Pictures and Their Teachings.” 
400 beautiful engravings. 20 pages of oil colored plates. 
Special holiday inducements. Exclusiveterritory. Books 
oncredit. Freights paid. Gold watehtoevery agent. A 
postal card will secure an offer from us. Address KEy- 
STONE Pus. Co., 8th and Locust Sts., Philadeiphia, Pa. 








The Development of 
Modern Religious Thought, 


Especially in Germany. 
By Epwin Stutrety Carr, A. M., D. B. 
Price, $1.00. 


A brief sketch of the rise and fall of the various 
schools of theology which have at various times dom- 
inated Germany. The description is, of course, an 
abstract, but the book is valuanie in giving its readers 
a sense of the historic importance and historical 1e- 
lations of the various religious teachers of Germ «ny. 
An occasional illuminating comment reveals clearly 
that the author's grasp of the subject is more than 
mechanical, The bovok wi!! be of great value to all who 
are interested in the bistory of doctrine. 


Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


MUCH FOR LITTLE 


is what PIANO PLAYERS, SINGERS and those interested in 
Musical Matters, will re- 

ceive in subscribing for the MUSICAL VISITOR, 
a Monthly Magazine devoted to the interests of 


“>: MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. :@ 


$2 Page each issue « ini ractical gesti 
prominent musical writers, discussions of teaching methods, 
sketches, poems, correspondence and 


®. VOCAL AND PIANO MUSIC :® 
by the best writers and composers. There will be Supplements 
to the November and December numbers, contain LOIR 
Music for Thanksgiving and Christmas popeneintiy i 

C asa regular feature of the Magazine has been dis- 
continued and will be replaced by Vocal and Piano Music 
to meet general demands. Subscription §1.50 per year; single 
copies 15 cents, The new departure as to class of music began 
with September 1895 issue, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


Bae” CET THE BEST. 


wew Bourveois Self-Pronouncin 
. $. TEACHER’S BIBLE ¢ : 


with the 


PARALLEL 
NEW TESTAMENT 


is now ready, 
The volume is no larger than the 
=i ordinary Minion edition, 
ca appticarion, AGENTS WANTED 


A. J. Holman & Co., Ltd., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Flower of Modern 
British Poetry. 


Messrs, HoucutTon, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
take great pleasure in announcing 


A VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. 


Selections illustrating the Editor’s critical 
review of British poetry in the reign of 
Victoria [‘‘ Victorian Poets”]. Selected 
and edited by EpMunD CLARENCE STED- 
MAN, With brief biographies of the au- 
thors quoted, a fine frontispiece portrait 
of Queen Victoria, and a vignette of the 
Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey. 
Large crown 8vo, bound in attractive li- 
brary style, $2.50; full gilt, $3.00; half calf, 
$4.50; full levant, $600. Large-Paper Edi- 
tion, limited to 250 vopies, printed on paper 
of the best quality. 2 vols. 8vo, $10.00, net. 


Mr. Stedman has availed bimself cf the vast range 
and richness of the field of poetry in Great Britain 
during the last sixty years to prepare a book of rare 
vaiue and attractiveness. It is » companion volume to 
his critical work on “ Victorian Poets.” Mr. Stedman 
has devoted to this work the same conscientious care 
which he bestows on his original volumes. The book 
is typographically beautiful. is printed on the best 
paper, and bound in a very attractive style. 


ANIMA POETZE. 


Selections from the unpublished Note- 
Books of Samugt TAYLOR CoLeripGE. Ed- 
ited by ErNEsT HARTLEY COLERIDGE 1 vol, 
8vo, uniform with Coleridge’s Letters, $2.50. 


A book in general character like Coleridge’s famous 
“Table Talk’ The topics treated or touched upon are 
varied, and all are marked by that affluence of intellec- 
tual light, that free play of imagination, and the liter- 
ary charm which belong to Coleridge. ns 


MR. RABBIT AT HOTMIE. 


A Sequel to “ Little Mr. Thimblefinger and 
his Que’r Country.’”’ By JozL CHANDLER 
Harris, author cf the ‘Uncle Remus” 
books. With 25 illustrations by OLIVER 
Herrorp. Square 8vo, $2 00. 


With Mr. Harris to tell stories and Mr. Herford to 
illustrate them, an irresistible and most delightful re- 
sult is assured, 


A QUESTION OF FAITH. 


A Novel by Lity DovGatt, author of “ Beg- 
gars All,” “The Zesit-Geist,” etc. 16mo, 
$1.25. 


This novel bids fair to surpass in popularity, Miss 
Dougall’s previous novels, which bave gained her a 
host of readers. A leading feature of the story is the 
unwillingness of a lover to trust thoroughly the girl he 
expects to marr. A religious element eters into it, 
not disturbing but adding zest. 


LITTLE MISS PHCEBE GAY. 


By Hxeven Dawes Brown, author of ‘' The 
Petrie Estate,’’ etc. With colored cover 
desigu and other illustrations. 16mo, $1 00. 


A charming companion book to Miss White’s “ When 
Molly was Six,’ but intended for girls of ten years or 
thereabout. 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


IST} 
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For Sunday-Schools 


and Choirs. 

A Merry Christmas. 
AConcert Exercise for Sun- 
day-Schools. Hartsough & 
Villmore. Beautiful new 
music, with supplement of 
recitations, motion songs a \ 
and dialogues for children, Price, 
5c.; 50c, per dozen, post-paid; $4.00 \\ 
per 100, post-paid. 

Santa Claus’ Arrival. Ga- 
briel’s greatest Cantata for Sunday- 
Schools. Bright music and beauti- 
ful soonen., 3u cts., $3.00 per dozen, 
not prepaid. | aoe SY) 

Christmas Carols, No.2. A 16-page collection 
of new songs by Herbert, Gabriel, the Fillmores and 
others. Price, 5c., 55c. per dozen, post-paid. 

Christmas Recitations, No.2. A collection 
of original and selected recitations for children of 
all sizes, with dialogues, 10c. 

The Call of Rebecea. A short drama for 11 or 
more young people. Suitable for part of a Christmas 
entertainment. Oriental scenes and dialogue, l0c. 

eping Watch o’er their jocks, and 
other fine new Anthems, 10 cts. each. 

Merry Christmas Chimes, and other Quartets 
for female voices, 15 cts. 

Star of the Morning, and other Quartets for 
male voices, 15 cts. 

_A Happy New Year. A Concert Exercise for 
Sunday-Schools, by Hartsough & Fillmore. New. 
Price, 5c., 50c. per dozen, post-paid. 

The above are all new. Our Christmas music is 
unsurpassed. Wesupply every need. Full descrip- 
tive Catalogue sent on application. A sample of our 


monthly Musical Messenger sent free 


. 119 West Sixth St., Cinci s 
Fillmore Bros, 1? We%t,5i2"%, St, Cincinnati, 0. 
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SY Puritan, the Knickerbocker, and Cavalier sections of the country from the days 
\ of the earliest colonists down to the middle of the present century. 
Mee \ 
Be NOW READY: 
<a MARGARET WINTHROP (wife of Governor John Winthrop, of Massachusetts). 
\\ By ALICE MORSE EARLE, author cf ‘Customs and Fashions in Old New England,” 
Ry etc.,etc. With Facsimile Reproduction. 12mo, gilt top, rough edges, flat back, $1.25. 
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“‘The volume is history, romance, biography combined. Mrs. 
Margaret Winthrop is her best, and can hardly fail to become a classic,””"—Boston / 
“It is to be hoped that the whole series will reach the standard of excellence fixed by the initial volume. 
pages Mrs. Earle has condensed the outcome of an immense amount of work.’’—New York : 
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= Women of Colonial = 
Revolutionary Times 


NDER this general title Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have in 
preparation a series of volumes the aim of which is not only to 
present carefully studied portraits of the most distinguished 
women of Colonial and Revolutionary times, but to offer asa 
background for these portraits pictures of the domestic and 
social, instead of the political and other public, life of the people 
in successive periods of national development. 
includes a series of closely connected narratives, vivid in color 
and of the highest social and historical value, of the manners 
and customs, the ways of life, and the modes of thought of the people of the 


Other volumes in preparation on Martha Washington, Dorothy Payne Madison, 
Mercy Otis Warren, and Eliza Lucas Pinckney. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Earle has already done some excellent work, but her 
Advertiser. 





The project thus 


In some 330 
VUE 








READY OCTOBER 28TH. 


Simultan- ousiy in New York and London. 
First edi 19a 20,000 copies. 


The Days of 
Auld Lang Syne. 


BY IAN MACLAREN. 
$1.25. 


Further sketches of Drumtochty life and 
characters, supplementing and completing the 
series begun in 


Beside the Bonnic 
Brier Bush. 


$i 25. 

Of which over 100,000 copies hare already 
been sold in England and America. For 
opinions of this book, ask your neighbors. 
Thousands have read and are reading it, and 
all echo the words of Dr. Nicoll, who *“ dis- 
covered”? the author: **I know no _ living 
writer with a greater power of clutching the 
heart.’ 

TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT 
in getting an early copy of The Days of Auld 
Lang Syne, we advise that your order be 
placed with a bookseller in advance of publi- 
cation. 


Dodd, Mead & Company 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 


TEMPLE OF KNOWLEDCE, for 
Sunday, Christmas and Junior Work; 
88 blocks. teaches the fen Com- 
mandments and books of the Bible 
in order. a of Palestine on re- 
verse side. Folder of 150 Bible 
questions, answers and references. 
Sent prepaid, $1; single folder, 5c. 
Indorsed by Bishop J. H. Vincent, 
and others. Agents wanted ; address 
s with stamp, A. J. CHAMBERLAIN & 

Co , Galesburg, Ill. 








Mention paper. 








ment, with maps, 


HANDY 
facts, Prospectus, 
graphs, etc., 


weeks, 50 cents; full year, $2 


Trial 13 
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~NEW MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 


The Feast of Lights. By Mrs. W. F. Crarts and 
H.P.MAIN. A new Service for Primary Classes, very 
pretty and effective, printed in colors ........ 6 cents. 


Christmas Annual No. 26, Seven new carols, by 
POPUlar WFIteTS .........cesseeeeeeneeereereeeees 4 cents. 


Selected Christmas Carols, No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, 
No. 4 (each No. contains 15 choice carols, selected from 


ANNUALS Nos. 1 to 25), per NO.......ceeeeeeeee 5 cents. 
Recitations for Christmas Time, No.6. Eight 
pages of appropriate poetry and prose........ 4 cents. 


A fine line of Christmas Cantatas, by Dr. W. H. 
DOANE, and ¢ hristmas Services by Rev. ROBERT 
LOWRY, and others. 

SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE C ,.TALOGUE. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East 9th St..New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





HARPER’S ROUND TABLE 


Is the recognized authority on all matters of school sport, 
and the official record of interscholastic events. 
also hints about athletic training, and a Bicycle Depart- 
Besides all these there are Stamp, 
Camera, and Girls’ Departments, and hundreds of Stories, 


BOOK, with memorandum pages and tooo useful 
Prize Offers for Stories, 
and, if you fail to find one on the news-stand, a 
sample copy of Harper’s Round Table—all FREE. Write now. 


‘There are 


Poems, Photo- 


Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 


‘sw ww ww wh Oh ww 


=JUST OUT= 


NEW EXCELSIOR’ EDITION 


GOSPEL HYMND, Nos. 1 to 6. 


| WORDS AND MUSIC, CLOTH, by mail, 85 cents each. 
By Express, not Prepaid, $75 per 100. 


a @ © @€ 


Words only, Small Type, Cloth........-... w= 
sa ** Nonpareil Type, Cloth........ — = 
“ ** Large Type, Limp Cloth...... eo 
bic he e ‘© = Boards.......... @ * 


The Biglow & Main Co.,! The John Church Co., 


76 E. Ninth St., New York. S.E.C.4th&Elm,Cincinnati 
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Brilliant, Suggestive, Inspiring 


THE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM MATHEWS, LL.D. 


Getting on in the World. 


Or, HINTS ON SUCCESS IN LIFE. Sixty-third 
thousand now selling. Cloth, $1.50. 

Numerous editions of this fascinating work have 
been published in England, and it is translated into 
Swedish, Norwegian, and French. 

The Sunday-School Times says of this book: * It is 
worth apy day ten times its cost for the tenth part it 
eontains! A book fuller of sensible sense and sounder 
sounduess we bave not seen for a long day. It is a 
pertect jewel box of aphorisms, maxims, counsels, il- 
justrations, and facts.” 





The Great Conversers. 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. Thirteenth thousand. 

Cloth, $1.50. 

“ There are twenty of these essays, all treating lively 
and agreeav'e themes, and in the easy, polished, and 
sparkling style that has made the author famous as an 
essayist. One will make the acquaintance of more au- 
thors in the course of a single one of Dr. Mathews’ 
essays than are probably to be met with in the same 
limited space anywhere else in the whole realm of our 
literature.”’—Chicago Tribune. 


Words: Their Use and Abuse. 


Twenty-first thousand. Cloth, $2.00. 


‘No one can tnrn a single page of the book without 
tinding something worth reading and worth remember- 
“+ It is a book tor libraries and general reading, as 
scholars will not disdain its many valuable illustrations, 
while the rising writer will find in it a perfect wealth of 
rules and suggestions to —. him to form a good style 
of expression.’’—Publishers’ Weekiy (New York). 


Hours With Men and Books. 
Twelfth thousand. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Dr. Matbews appears to have known everybody 
worth knowing, to have seen everybody worth seeing, 
to have read every book worth ne and to have for- 
gotten nothing worth remembering. Without tne garb 
or the rod of the teacher, he allures to the bright realms 
of literature and leads the way through smooth and de 
ightful paths.”—New York Tribune. 











Monday Chats. 


By C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE, of the French Academy. 
Selected and Translated by Dr. Mathews. Fifth 
Edition. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Dr. Mathews supplements these remarkable and 
unegualed critiques with a charming essay, much like 
Sainte-Beuve’s own writing, on the author and his 
works, the whole forming a refreshing volume of most 
readable essays.''—Boston Traveler. 


Oratory and Orators. 
Eleventh thousand. Cloth, $2.00. 


“ Will attract the closest attention trom all thoughtful 
lawyers, politicians, statesmen and clergymen; for it 1s 
@ mine of wealth, full of practical suggestions and iu- 
formation that could not be gathered together in a dozen 
years,"’— Philadelphia Record. 





Literary Style. 
AND OTHER ESSAYS. Fifth Edition, $1.50. 


“Twenty-one themes are discussed in scholarly and 
sparkling papers. We can put aside all thoughts of im- 

rfection when we contemplate the wide research, the 
ofty purpose, the healthy tone, and the fascinating 
style of this admirable book."’— Episcopal Recorder. 





Men, Places and Things. 


Third Edition. Cloth, $1.5@. 


“ The essay on ‘ The Weaknesses of Great Men’ dis- 
cusses a subject that bas been a fascinating one to many 
a literar foe | hunter, but no one has treated it so 
exhaustively as Dr. Mathews. From Julius Ciesar’s 
anxiety to bide his baldness down to Bismarck’s super- 
stition about thirteen, little seems to have escaped 
him that tears away the divinity from mighty person- 
aye and shows them to be frail! creatures like the rest 
of us.”—Brooklyn Citizen. 





Wit and Humor. 
THEIR USE AND ABUSE. Second Edition. Cloth, 


“Tt is charming in style, scholarly in taste, and over- 
Sowing with the finest wit and humor of all ages... . 
Phe wisdom that is at the foundation of the trifling of 
great men was never more 7 set forth nor more 
fascinatingly displayed than in this thoroughly attract- 
ive work.’’— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 





These books are for sale by Thompson, Brown & Co., 23 
Hawley Street, Boston, and all booksellers, or will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of the price, by the publishers. Special 
price Jor the nine volumes sent on application. 


S.C. GRIGGS & C0., Publishers, 


262 and 264°Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


HARVEST HOME AND THANKSGIVING. 


Hull’s Program, Volume 2, No. 1. 
A choice original Autumnal Service. Songs, Recita- 
tions, etc. Price, 5 cents; 50 cents a dozen, or $400 per 
hundred by mail postpaid. Specimen Copy 5 





) cents 


— SEND ALSO FOR A COPY OF — 


MANY LITTLE VOICES. 
It is full of choice new music and attractive exercises 
tor the Little Unes of the Sunday School. 83.60 per dozen. 
Specimen Copy 35 Cents. Address 


ASA HULL, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 
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A Story. 


NOVEMBER 
NUMBER 


PLUMBLOSSO! BEE- 
BE’S ADVENTURES.— 
By JuLttan’ RALPH. By 


WISTER. 
Tuomas Harpy 
Harrier Prescorr Srorrorp 


35 Cents, on all News-stands 





By BeaNpiek MaAtrinews. 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


Literary Boston Thirty Years Ago 


By WILLIAM DEAN HoweELts. 


Men and Women and Horses 


With 4 Illustrations by W. T, SMEDLEY. 


THE GERMAN STRUG- 
GLE FOR LIBERTY.— 


Pou.TNEyY 


Recent Impressions of Anglo=Indian Life. 
Illustrated by the Author.—A Pilgrim on the Gila. 
Illustrated by Freperic RemincTon. —Hearts Insurgent. By 
(Conclusion.)—A Thanksgiving Breakfast. 
-Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


NOW 
READY 


With 17 Illustrations 


OUT OF THE WORLD 
AT CORINTO.— By Ricu- 


3IGELOW. arp Harptnc Davis 
Sy Eowin Lorp Weeks. 
A Story. By Owen 


A Story. By 


N. Y. 


























The International 
* Theological 
Library 


Edited by Prof. C. A. Briggs, D. D. 
and Prof. S. D. F. Salmond, D. D. 


‘*One of the most valuable collections of 
theological works in print.’’—NV.} Examiner. 


VOLUMES NOW READY: 


APOLOGETICS; 
Or, Christianity Defensively Stated 


By Prof. ALEXANDER B. Bruce, Univ. 
of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, $2 50, ner. 
“The work deals mainly with the effect of the 

so-called ‘ Higher Criticism’ on the conception 
of the religion of the Bible. Of special interest 
is that portion which traces tLe developme: t of 
the religion of the Old Testament. The entire 
bcok is excellent, but this part is particularly 
timely and fresh. The work is one of pre eminent 
value for educated laymen as well as for clergy- 
men.”’— Prof. George Harris, Andover. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE LITERATURE OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By Prof. 8S. R. Driver, D. D., Oxford. 

Crown 8vo, $2.50, net. 

“It is the most scholarly and critical work in 
the English language on the literature of the Old 
Testament, and fully up to the present state of 
research in Germany.”—Prof. Philip Schaff, 
D.D., Union Theological Seminary. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 
By NEwMAN Smytu, D D., New Haven. 

Ciown 8vo, $2 50, ve. 

“Itisa noble book. So faras [ know, Ethies 
have hitherto been treated exclusive'y from a 
poi'os phieal point of view, as though there 
were bo prophet of the Moral Law whose inter- 
pretation of it we accept as tiral and authori- 
tative. In treating Ethics from the Christian 
pint of view, Professor Smyth has made a nota- 
ble contribution, both philosophically and prac- 
tiecally.”—E.wtrect from a letter of Dr. Lyman 
A’ bott. 


Charles Scribners’ Sons 
153-157 Fifth Ave, New York. 








JUST ISSUED. 


A YOUNG MAN TO YOUNG MEN 
Successward. A Young Man’s Book for 
Young Men. By Epwarp W. Bok, Editor of 
The Ladies’ Home Journil. 16mo, cloth, $1 00. 
“Fullof common sense. For young men it is unques- 
tionably the book of the day.”— “ommercial Advertiser. 
“ Earnest, sincere, and practical. . . . It will not last 
simpiy for a day, but will be read again and again.”— 
Boston Journal. 
“ Every young man will believe that Mr. Bok is talk 
ing directly and solely to him.”— Jail and Express. 


PRESENT-DAY QUESTIONS. 
Questions of Modern Inquiry. By Rev. 
H. A. Stimson, D D., of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York. 12m», cloth, $1.25. 
Discussions of the social and ethical questions of the 
ay 


‘The strength of the author's method lies in its good 
sense.” — The /ndependent. 
BY DR. GREGG. 

The Heaven-Life; or Stimulus for Two 
Wor.ds By Davip Gree, D D., Pastor of 
the Lafayette Ave Presbyterian Churcb, 
Brooklyn i16mo, cloth, 75c. 

Shows the stimulus to be derived from a vivid appre- 
hension of “the giory that is reserved.” [tis free from 


speculation. It unfolds what is written, and illumines 
the interplay of the Jife that now is and that which is to 


come, 

BY DR. PIERSON. 

The Acts of the Holy Spirit. By A. T. 
Prerson, D D., author of ‘‘ The New Acts 
of the Apostiles,’’ etc. 16mo, cloth, 75c. 

A brief study of the book of the Acts of the Apostles. 
It develops the idea that this narrative is a revelation of 
the Holy Spirit in his relation to believers as Christ’s 
witnesses, and that from the first chupter on there is a 
progressive unfolding of this great theme. 


A FAMOUS MISSIONARY. 

The Life of John Livingston Nevius, for 
Forty Years a Missionary in China. By his 
wife, HeLten C.S. Nevius Map and other 
illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $2 00. 


“Ought to be and is sure to be widely read. As inter 
esting as it is valuable.” —7he Evangelist. 


MADAGASCAR. 

Madagascar of Today. By W. E. Cousins, 
for twenty-two years a missionary in Mada- 
gascar. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1 00. 

‘* Completely successful in its purpose to set forth in 
brief the main facts as to the country, its people and its 
history.’’—Nation. 


FOR MISSIONS. 

The Missionary Pastor. By Rev. J. E. 
ApaAms. Helps for Developing the Mission- 
ary Lfe. Edited from the Material of the 
educational department of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement for Foreign Missions. 
With 57 fu'l-page charts, prepared by R. J. 
Kellogg i16mo, cloth, 753. 

“A useful and should be an inspiring manual.”—7he 

Independent. 








Postpaid, on receipt of price. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
New York: 11% Fifth Ave. 
Chicago: 63 Washington St. 
Toronto: 140-142 Yonge St. 
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HE far-reaching influence of the Na- 
tional Council is seen in the num- 
ber of sermons last Sunday based 
on the reports of that gathering or the 
fruit of personal observation of its proceed- 
ings. It is an encouraging sign that so 
many delegates returned to their homes to 
share with their brethren who were not 
able to attend its profit and uplift. We 
trust that pastors generally will call the 
attention of their congregations to the lead- 
ing characteristics of this triennial assem- 
blage. In cases where it may not be deemed 
best to devote a whole sermon to the sub- 
ject, the example of the New Hampshire 
minister, who read to his congregation last 
Sunday the terse summary of the council’s 
action published in The Congregationalist 
last week, may well be imitated. Moreover, 
there will be food for discussion at local 
conferences and Congregational clubs in 
the themes which most engrossed the atten- 
tion of the Syracuse meeting, Thusits value 
to the denomination will be perpetuated 
through the coming months and brought 
home to the wide circle of our Congrega 
tional brotherhood. 


Sound sense, fairness and Christian spirit 
characterize the paper read by Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden before the National Coun- 
cil. We regret that we have not space to 
give it in full, but we print lengthy extracts 
from it on another page. The position of 
the church in regard to the present rela- 
tions of capital and labor is clearly stated. 
The church is to show forth the law of love, 
patiently, persistently exercised by em- 
ployer and employé¢, each recognizing the 
difficulties and perplexities of the other, 
and mutually trying to lighten each others’ 
burdens. No sudden revolutions by force 
will supplant greed by self. sacrifice, selfish- 
ness by love. But wherever men of both 
classes meet one another in business rela- 
tions in the Christian spirit, the labor prob- 
lems are by them moved forward toward 
the conclusion which is eventually to bring 
peace and order out of strife and confu- 
sion. Dr. Gladden’s paper ought to be 
published and spread widely among cap- 
italists and laborers. It is a tract for 
the times, and no one who reads it candidly 
can say that the church furnishes nothing 
to answer these vexing questions. 


On another page a colored man pleads for 
justice to his race. His words show that 
he has studied the Southern situation with 
intense interest, and we believe that he is 
correct in his forecast of the obstacles in 
the way of the Negro becoming an intelli- 
gent citizen in the full exercise of his civil 
rights. In Mississippi, and in other South- 
ern States if they follow her example, as 
South Carolina is preparing to do, the illit- 
erate white man will be given an unfair 
advantage over the illiterate Negro in gain- 
ing citizenship, and the latter will have less 
opportunity than the former to gain suffi- 
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cient education to secure citizenship. 
These difficulties in the way of the ad- 
vancement of the colored race, however, 
ought to spur them to greater efforts, at 
least to learn to read, and thus to have 
the qualifications to be voters, and ought 
also to prompt their friends to help them 
to be educated. On the other hand, no 
people can deliberately plan to keep any 
class in subjection by keeping them igno- 
rant without involving all classes in the 
consequences of such injustice. The plans 
which South Carolina, for example, is now 
making to keep the lowest class from ambi- 
tion and intelligence and from sharing in 
the responsibilities of government will cer- 
tainly, if carried out, result in injury to 
the prosperity of the State and to its ad- 
vancement in the ranks of the States of the 
Union. 


Those who read the article in our issue of 
Oct 10 by an American resident in Syria 
will understand one of the reasons why 
Rear-Admiral Kirkland has been detached 
from duty and ordered home. His gratui- 
tous insults to American missionaries in 
Syria and Armenia made it impossible for 
the United States Government to continue 
him in service without discredit to itself 
and without national opprobrium placed on 
honorable citizens of this country residing 
abroad. The causes of his removal in- 
cluded, also, an alleged insult to a naval 
chaplain at the Kiel festivities, and other 
grave indiscretions. Admiral Kirkland has: 
been for forty-five years in the naval serv- 
ice, and attained his present rank last 
March. It cannot but be a cause of public 
shame that such an act of discipline should 
be made necessary by an officer of so high 
rank, but the effect of it will be favorable 
to the best interests of our nation in the: 
Orient. 


By the action of the Synods of New York 
and New Jersey the recent centralizing ten- 
dencies of the Presbyterian Church have re- 
ceived a decided set-back. In both cases 
the action of a presbytery, in taking a stu- 
dent who was studying at Union Seminary 
under its care, was complained of, and in 
each case the synod approved of the action 
of the presbytery. Whether the cases will 
be appealed in any form to the next assem- 
bly it is too soon to say. A direct appeal is 
out of the question without a strained in- 
terpretation of the provision which restricts 
such appeals to questions of doctrine and 
polity. The two synods in question are, 
however, among the most liberal in their 
character, and would have little influence 
against the great conservative majority of 
the church, so that the question might be 
brought up in a new and more stringent 
form, Every step in such a process would 
bring out more clearly the true nature of 
the centralizing process, which proposes to 
make the chance majority of each assembly 
a dictator for the business of every part of 
the church with its varieties of local custom 
and feeling, and at every step there will he 
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more sober minded men convinced that the 
cost and perils of such a unifying process 
are too great for the advantages proposed. 
The sense of peril to the central doctrine 
of the church is largely gone by, and the 
underlying differences of opinion are cer- 
tain to reassert themselves. The boycott 
of Union Seminary will not be repealed, 
but it will be regarded or disregarded ac- 
cording to the feeling of the presbyteries 
and the merits of individual students. 


a 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. _ 

In 1870, at the annual meeting of the 
American Board in Brooklyn, the amicable 
separation of Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians in the official administration of 
foreign missions was effected by the with- 
drawal of the latter and the establishment 
of their own missionary society. It was 
fitting that the Board should return to the 
same city after a quarter of a century, and 
there again face the problems of a new 
period, It was appropriate, also, and an 
experience gratefully appreciated by all, 
that the pastor of the Church of the Pil- 
grims, Rev. Richard S. Storrs, D, D., where 
the former meeting was held, should pre 
side over this assembly with the same dig- 
nity and grace and with no abatement of 
the strength which he has shown in that 
office for the last eight years. 

Although there were not frequent distinct 
references to the earlier gathering, it was 
impossible for those who had attended it to 
keep out of mind some contrasts between 
that and the present meeting. There was 
then a feeling of sadness at the official sepa 
ration of those who had long labored to- 
gether, and there was a tone of apprehen- 
sion in looking at the future. Now, though 
the Board is confronted with a heavy debt, 
the feeling of hope rose at every session, till 
President Storrs’s confident declaration that 
within the next six months the debt will be 
wiped out. Most of the men who were 
prominent in the discussions of twenty-five 
years ago, and whose eloquence is still re- 
membered, have gone to their final home, 
but those who have taken their places are 
animated by the same spirit, and in ability 
and devotion are not unworthy of their 
predecessors. The motives for missions 
urged then and now are not precisely iden- 
tical, but the same earnest purpose per- 
vaded both meetings. The individual to be 
saved is not less precious now than then, 
but society to which he belongs is more 
prominently considered and the humanity 
of which he isa part seems nearer to its full 
redemption. 

There was in the meetings last week a 
consciousness of difficulties passed and of 
dangers averted which brought peculiar 
satisfaction and inspired confidence in the 
future. Men who have represented ex- 
treme positions on either side in differing 
policies of administration of recent years 
joined in the discussions without one jar- 
ring note. The prayers offered were espe- 
cially uplifting and a sense of entire har- 
mony in feeling and purpose pervaded the 
assembly. The sermon and the addresses 
were of a high order, and President Storrs, 
surrounded by the vast audience which 
filled the Academy of Music, in the city 
where he has so conspicuously labored for 
almost half a century, has rarely, if ever, 
spoken with greater eloquence and power. 
The business of foreign missions was hon- 
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ored, not only in its supreme purpose of 
saving souls and redeeming humanity, but 
also as potent to civilize and humanize the 
nations and as deserving, for political and 
economic reasons, the fullest protection of 
our Government. 

The interest manifested by the young 
people in missionary work makes this ses- 
sion especially memorable. Never before 
were SO many young men and women pres- 
ent at any meeting of the Board as on 
Wednesday evening. The corporate mem- 
bers sat on the platform and hardly a gray 
or bald head was to be seen among all the 
multitude which filled the body of the 
house, the boxes and both galleries. In 
that magnificent array of earnest young 
faces was a rich promise both of missiona- 
ries and money for the campaigns of the 
coming generation. The Board turns to 
the work expanding before it undaunted 
by its difficulties. It has an enlarged con- 
ception of what it is called todo. It has 
taken wise steps for more thorough organi- 
zation, to spread information and increase 
interest at home and to raise funds. There 
were inspiring indications at this meeting 
that the tide has turned and is rising to 
bear up, far and wide, on home and foreign 
shores, the gracious gospel of redemption 
which, like the seas, encircles the world. 
The keynotes of the meeting were greater 
consecration, larger gifts, a higher appre- 
ciation of what the gospel is fitted to do in 
saving the whole man and all mankind, 
more extensive plans to enthrone Jesus 
Christ king over all the nations. 





OUR PILGRIMAGE, 


The Congreygationalist’s tour to the Orient, 
beginning early in the present year, much 
exceeded the anticipations of its pro- 
jectors. It gave to the members of the 
party greater advantages, both of education 
and recreation, than they expected, and it 
interested many thousands of our readers 
in historical matters of great importance to 
their spiritual life. 

Encouraged by this success, the proprie- 
tors of The Congregationalist have been for 
some time preparing for next summer 
a pilgrimage to scenes of historic interest 
in England and Holland. The plan of 
this journey, which was briefly announced 
in connection with the Oriental tour, 
has been for some years in mind with a 
view to creating greater interest in Congre- 
gational history and strengthening ties of 
fellowship between Congregationalists in 
America and in the mother country. The 
suggestion of it last summer in England 
brought at once the most cordial response 
from leaders of our denomination there, 
who expressed their willingness to act in 
co operation with brethren on this side of 
the Atlantic. Nor was it confined to Con- 
gregationalists, The Dean of Canterbury, 
Dr. Farrar, has extended a hearty invi- 
tation to the American pilgrims to visit 
that cathedral and city, rich in historic 
associations. Other like invitations, we 
are assured, will be given as soon as our 
plans are definitely announced. The 
National Council has appointed several 
representative clergymen and laymen to 
visit Gainsborough in connection with the 
party, in the expectation that that church, 
closely associated with the beginnings of 
Congregationalism, will by that time have 
its building ready for dedication. It is also 
expected that the representatives of the 
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council will participate in the celebration 
of the 250th anniversary of the Clapham 
Church (Dr. J. Guinness Rogers) in London. 

The Congregationalist has made arrange- 
ments for the party to sail from New York, 
June 4, in one of the express steamers of 
the Hamburg-American Line, and has pre- 
pared an itinerary of places to te visited. 
It is expected that the tour will occupy. two 
months. The number will be limited to the 
accommodations engaged. This pilgrimage 
is not to be an excursion merely for sight- 
seeing, but the party is intended to include 
a company of representative Congregational- 
ists, men and women, interested in the 
history of Congregationalism and of the 
movements which led to the settlement of 
New England. For this reason we have en- 
gaged accommodations on express steamers 
so as to economize time as well as promote 
comfort, and the arrangements for the 
entire journey will be on a broad and 
liberal scale. It is probable that a similar 
company will be organized in England to 
unite with the American party, and it is 
certain that every facility will be afforded 
for acquaintance with scenes of greatest 
historic interest to be visited, and with 
persons prominent in our denomination and 
in other churches in England and Holland. 
The season has been chosen when the 
countries to be visited are most attractive 
and when the pleasures of travel are great- 
est. While the regular trip includes a 
journey up the Rhine, a brief sojourn 
in Switzerland and France, arrangements 
are being made by which members of the 
party may extend their travel if they wish. 
We believe we have provided for as in- 
teresting and profitable a journey as is 
possible for those to whom such a pilgrim- 
age appeals. Full particulars will be sent 
on application, as announced on another 


page. 


a — 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE VOTE. 


The close attention of women wiil surely 
be given to the figures of the registration of 
women in the cities of Massachusetts to 
vote on the day of the State election upon 
the question whether it is expedient that 
municipal suffrage should be given to 
women. These figures seem to have a 
decisive aspect upon their face. 

In Boston there are about 12,000 women 
registered, against 11,091 in 1894 and a 
registration of 88,182 men in 1894. The 
figures for 1894 for men which are used in 
this consideration are official, while those 
of 1895 are subject to error, so that the 
comparisons will tend to favor the suffra- 
gists. In 1888, when the issue of Catholics 
on the school board of Boston caused much 
excitement, nearly 25,000 women, both 
Catholic and Protestant, registered. The 
largest proportion of women who have 
registered in any city in 1895 is found in 
Fall River, where there are 2,583, against 
12,439 men in 1894. The most unfavorable 
showing for the women in any city is in 
Lawrence, where they have this year 586, 
twenty-four fewer than last year, against 
8,505 men in 1894, Lowell has 1,927 women 
now registered, against 14,798 men last year. 
Cities at the other extreme for women are 
Salem with 130 women registered now to 
6,097 men in 1894, Holyoke with 108 women 
against 5,769 men, Gloucester with 112 
women against 4,928 men, and Quincy with 
111 women against 3,747 men. Somerville 
makes a better showing for the women with 
828 to 8,007 men, Lynn with 856 women to 
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11,925 men, and Malden with 688 women to 
5,156 men. 

Here are variations from about two per 
cent. to about twenty per cent. as many 
women voters registered as men. The 
registration in the cities closed Oct. 16, 
while the opportunity in the towns extended 
ten days more. But the country districts 
are less favorable to the suffragists than 
the cities. There were 178 towns in 1894 
where not a single woman’s vote was cast 
for school committee and 79 more in which 
such vote was expressed by one figure. The 
suffragists put more work this year into 
the cities than into the towns, so that the 
total returns from the State will be less 
favorable to them than the returns from 
the cities alone, which are now under con- 
sideration. However bad the outlook is on 
the basis of the cities, it will be worse when 
the entire returns are in. 

A further pertinent point is, that the 
number of women in the State is consid- 
erably in excess of the men. The figures 
for the last State census have not been pub- 
lished yet, but the previous census showed 
more than 60,000 women in excess of men, 
including young and old of both sexes. 
Hence, there are eligible for voters a con-: 
siderably larger tumber of women than 
men, and if there hed been a general desire 
to vote on the part of the women, the reg- 
istration would have been at least equal to 
that of the men, and might easily have ex- 
ceeded it. It is to be noticed, further, that 
the suffragists urged the women to register, 
while the association opposed to the exten- 
sion of suffrage to women took the distinct 
ground that it did not urge women to reg- 
ister. The presumption, therefore, is that 
all the women who desire to vote have 
been registered, while only those women 
opposed to suffrage have been registered 
who were unusually interested. The total 
vote possible for the women varying from 
two to twenty per cent. of the men’s vote, 
it follows that from eighty to ninety eight 
per cent. of the women in the several cities 
are so indifferent that they have not even 
taken the trouble to register, while only 
from one per cent. and a fraction to, say, 
fifteen per cent. (allowing the suffragists 
three to one of the women where twenty 
per cent. have registered) desire the suf- 
frage. 

Here is a complete demonstration that by 
far the larger portion of the women do not 
wish to vote, for it is not good reasoning 
to hold that those who want the suffrage 
have generally, all over the State, followed 
the policy of abstaining from registration. 
It seems to be the conclusion either that 
the women are positively opposed to hav- 
ing the duty of voting put upon them, or 
that they are too indifferent to pronounce 
an opinion. In either case an argument 
from the figures that they should be given 
the vote would be very much strained. As 
far as the practical effect of the referendum 
is concerned, it is reached already by these 
figures of the registration in the cities. As 
the act was passed for the sake of helping 
the legislature to an understanding of the 
sense of the people, such an understanding 
is easy to obtain. The atmosphere of the 
State House will be much cleared by this 
expression of the preference of the women. 

One effect of the registration will doubt- 
less be to make the vote against woman 
suffrage larger than it would have been if 
the vote could have been taken without 
this previous revelation of the preference 
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of the majority of the women. Many mer, 
who are either very accommodating or not 
very clear in their conclusions on this par- 
ticular point, would have said that they 
were willing to give the suffrage to the 
women if the women wanted it. But now 
that a large percentage of the women have 
shown that they do not want it, the mascu- 
line vote will tend to be larger against the 
suffrage than otherwise. More than this, a 
defeated cause, where there is not clearly a 
moral wrong involved, as the people see it, 
is not a popular cause, The very fact that 
the suffrage is to be voted down by a large 
majority will tend to make the majority 
still larger and will tend to discourage the 
suffragists from coming out to cast what 
they know beforehand will be a feeble mi- 
nority vote. It is not to be doubted from 
the votes of the legislature for many years 
that the masculine vote will have a large 
majority against the suffrage for women. 
Very likely, too, the women who are on the 
winning side will turn out with good spirits 
to make their demonstration more com- 
plete. 

These are the plain facts in the situation. 
Neither party can shut its eyes to them if 
it would. Whetber or not the conclusion 
is agreeable, there can be, to those who are 
familiar with political movements and the 
developments of campaigns, but one con- 
clusion to be drawn from the registration in 
the cities, and that conclusion is that the 
majority adverse to woman suffrage will be 
very large. 





IS THE OHUROH LOSING INFLUENOE 
OVER THE WORLD? 

Some people say that it is. They claim 
that many of its doctrines have been out- 
grown and discarded; that it has failed to 
keep in sympathy with human needs; that 
the cost of its work in respect to both labor 
and money is far too great; that, even if 
this were not true, it does not retain the 
hold over mankind which it sometimes 
seems to have secured; that it is fairly 
chargeable with inconsistency, inactivity 
and at times corruption; and, in a word, 
that it is unable to accomplish its avowed 
object, even if that object were as impor- 
tant as it always has insisted. These cer- 
tainly are grave accusations, 

There is a grain of truth in them. The 
fact remains, however, that those who offer 
such objections commit the error of de- 
manding ideal perfection of an institution 
which is composed of ordinary and only 
partially sanctified men and women, and 
which does not profess to be all which it 
ought to be and is striving earnestly to be- 
come. Any intelligent and candid student 
of the subject easily can answer each of 
these objections satisfactorily after a little 
examination of history and a little reflec- 
tion. And if a comparison be honestly 
made of the condition of the world before 
the Christian Church came into being and 
of its present condition, and of the state 
of present society in those countries where 
the church exists and has influence with 
those where it even yet is comparatively un- 
known, but one conclusion can be reached. 

So far from losing power over the world, 
the Church of Christ is gaining influence 
and authority steadily. In spite of its con- 
fessed weaknesses and faults it never since 
its earliest days was purer, more intelli- 
gent, more zealous, more self sacrificing, 
more efficient than now. The objections 
urged against it are not new. They have 
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been urged and with equal force in every 
century. Again and again its speedy col- 
lapse has been foretold by its enemies with 
exultation. But invariably, instead of sur- 
rendering, it has strengthened its hold 
upon mankind, exhibiting afresh its ster- 
ling merits and its invincible power as the 
great renovating agercy cf God. The se- 
cret of its strength is that the Spirit of God 
owns and uses it as his direct instrument. 
Each one of its members, even the hum- 
blest, possesses through his personal union 
with Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of men 
and of society, a power which nothing can 
resist except a hardened will which :efnses 
to be blessed. Times change, different 
aspects of spiritual truth assume promi- 
nence from generation to generation, new 
forms of religious activity demand and re- 
ceive attention, but the church goes stead- 
ily on, even if slowly, conquering the world 
for its Lord and King. 


ee 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Women as Voters and as Legislators. 

The analysis of the registration lists in 
Massachusetts, which we publish elsewhere, 
does not reveal that degree of interest in 
woman’s municipal suffrage which was 
hoped for by the advocates of that change. 
The formation of a league of men opposed 
to the extension of suffrage to women, and 
the league’s decision to enter aggressively 
upon a campaign, has added a new factor 
to the complexity of the situation, That 
the majority of the signers of the league’s 
statement and appeal to the voters are well- 
to do business men, lawyers, educators like 
Presidents Eliot of Harvard and Carter of 
Williams and clergymen like Dr. Reuen 
Thomas and Rev. John Cuckson, is a fact 
that has called forth the retort from the 
advocates of woman’s suffrage, that there 
is a marked similarity between the ele- 
ments in society which approved Daniel 
Webster’s 7th of March speech and the 
elements which now oppose the enfran- 
chisement of women.  Insinuations re- 
specting the culture, moral status and in- 
telligence of the adherents of the respective 
factions, are flying about, and, if friction 
and disintegration are signs of health, then 
all is well. 

The platform which Miss Frances Wil- 
lard, in her annual presidential address to 
the W. C. T. U. last week, set forth as the 
one which she hoped the W. C. T. U. would 
indorse as the basis for its co-operation 
with other reform bodies, has doubtless 
suggested two courses of thought to uf- 
prejudiced observers. First, how much 
longer the W. C. T. U. is to be a docile 
follower of Miss Willard in her advocacy of 
theories of government which are socialis- 
tic? Second, whether, if the platform is 
indorsed by the W. C. T. U. as the basis of 
its co operation with other refo:1m bodies, 
it can fairly be interpreted as indicative of 
the laws which would be enacted if woman 
secured unlimited franchise and, after be- 
coming a voter, became a legislator? The 
platform reads thus: 

1. Direct legislation, the initiative and the 
referendum in all national, State and local 
matters; the imperative mandate and pro- 
portional representation. 

2. When afy branch of legitimate business 
becomes a monopoly in the hands of a few 
against the interests of the many, that in- 
dustry should be taken possession of, on just 
terms, by the municipality, the State or the 
nation, and administered by the people. 


3. The election cf president and vice-presi- 
dent, and of United States senators, by direct 
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vote of the people, and also of all civil officers 
so far as practicable. 

4. Equal suffrage without distinction of sex. 

5. As the land 1s the rightful heritage of the 
people, no tenure should be held without use 
and occupancy. 

6. Prohibition of the liquor traffic for bever- 
age purposes and governmental control of the 
sale for medicinal, scientific and mechanical 
uses. 

7. All money—paper, gold and silver— 
should be issued by the national government 
only and made legal tender for all payments, 
public or private, on future contracts and in 
amount adequate to the demands of business. 

8. The free and unlimited coinage of silver 
and gold at the ratio of sixteen to one. 


The American Purity Alliance. 

Mr. Hall Caine, the novelist, writing re- 
cently tu an English Wesleyan minister, 
said: 

Two forces at work in our day are full of 
danger. On the one side the absolute rejec- 
tion of moral responsibility, on the other the 
unwholesome shrinking from the phenomena 


It comes from moral idiocy 
The healthy mind stands 


of natural law. 
on both sides. 
between. 


The men and women who have met in Balti- 
more during the past week, at the first na- 
tional gathering of the American Purity Alli- 
ance, are not open to Mr. Caine’sindictment. 
They have determined to discuss frankly 
the complex and vital problems which are 
involved in what, for lack of a better name, 
is called ‘‘ the social evil.’’ That three hun- 
dred men and women, clergymen, evangel- 
ists, mission workers and reformers, should 
gather together to face this issue is an ex- 
cellent omen. It means organized opposi- 
tion to legalized vice. It means opposition 
to lax divorce laws. It means the strength- 
ening of the White Cross movement. It 
means opposition to quack physicians in 
league with vice. We hope it means the 
purification of our news stalls and a sensi- 
ble, determined crusade against the sensu- 
ous, a8 well as the sensual, in literature and 
art. Such an organization is needed, if for 
no other reason, to compel the retirement of 
such men as Mr. Breckenridge from public 
life, who, by the way, has dared to obtrude 
again in the present exciting and compli- 
cated campaign in Kentucky, much to the 
disgust of the better element of that State. 
But the reception he is receiving from the 
rank and file of the Democracy shows that 
his specious tongue is more potent than his 
rotten life is deterrent with men of dull 
ethical perceptions. 


The Liquor Question in Politics. 

In Iowa, in Indiana and in New York the 
saloon is giving the Republican party man- 
agers much to worry about. How to hold 
the respectable church member and citizen 
and the Irish or German saloon keeper with 
eone and the same policy is the problem. 
Notwithstanding the dissensions within the 
ranks of Tammany and the refusal of the 
more respectable Germans to desert the 
Fusion ticket, it cannot be said that the 
outlook for the anti-Tammany candidates 
in New York city now is very favorable, 
Dr. Parkhurst and Mr. Roosevelt still insist 
upon declining to allow their views on the 
excise question to be known and persist in 
fostering all alliances that mean the exclu- 
sion of Tammany from office. Rev. Dr. 
John Hall has broken silence and let it be 
known that he opposes any change in the 
excise law if it is to be a change that gives 
loeal option in Sunday saloon closing. Hon. 
Warner Miller, in a speech at a great Repub 
lican mass meeting in New York city, has 
reiterated his interpretation of the attitude 
of the Republican party toward the saloon 
and Sabbath desecration, and it is an inter- 
pretation to which the New York Tribune is 
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saying ‘‘Amen.”’ As political tactics, this 
policy of Mr. Miller’s may or may not be 
conducive to anti Tammany success in New 
York city—probably is not—but it is likely 
to hold the State in the Republican ranks 
and go far toward assuring the defeat of 
Mr. Hill in his attempt to gain another 
term in the United States Senate. 

The National Liquor Dealers’ Association, 
in session last week in Washington, asserted 
their intention to watch all political parties 
and support only those candidates who de- 
clare in favor of ‘‘ personal liberty.’’ They 
assert their intention to resist any attempt 
to increase national revenue by additional 
tax on liquors, and with the honor (?) of their 
business at stake insist that all groggeries, 
speak-easies and the like should be sup- 
pressed for ‘‘they propagate drunkenness 
and debauchery among the youth of the 
nation, desecrate the Sabbath and cast 
odium on “ the legitimate trade.”’ 


The Roman Catholic Church and Church Unity. 

Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop Ireland 
and those in the American Roman Catholic 
Church who stand with them for catholicity 
can scarcely extract much comfort from the 
letter of Leo XIII. to Mgr. Satolli, in which 
the head of the hierarchy makes it known 
that hereafter such participation of Roman 
Catholics with Buddhists, Jews and Prot- 
estants as made the Parliament of Religions 
at the Chicago Exposition notable will not 
be tolerated, either in this country or Eu- 
rope. Already the Parisians had begun to 
plan for a similar assemblage of the priests 
and prophets of all faiths at the exposition 
of 1900, and to make clear the position of 
the papacy the Pope has spoken thus early. 

It must be confessed that this action of 
the Pope is entirely consistent with the 
claims of his office and bis flock. And 
there are some Protestants who will wish 
that some of the Protestant participants in 
the Chicago Parliament of Religions had 
been equally consistent and insistent upon 
the supremacy—not parity — of their faith. 
Archbishop Ireland, in an interview, inter- 
prets the new papal decree as one that he 
welcomes with gladness. In saying this he 
exhibits a humility and docility that is not 
pleasant to contemplate, for it proves, we 
fear, that even he is open to some of the 
indictments which Rev. Brooke Herford, in 
his notable Dudleian lecture at Harvard 
University last week, made against the 
clergy of the Roman Catholic Church. To 
obey when reprimanded and submit to the 
decree of a master is one thing; to profess 
to be glad that you are reprimanded and 
rejoice in the return of your church to its 
traditional conservatism is another. To do 
that is to stultify one’s self and injure truth, 
however effective the submission may be in 
conserving the interests of an ecclesiastical 
machine. It is not pleasant to write thus 
about Archbishop Ireland, who is a splen- 
did American citizen and an inveterate 
hater of the saloon. 


The Afro-American, South and North. 

The Constitutional Convention of South 
Carolina took another step last week cal- 
culated to defy national legislation and sen- 
timent. It struck from the declaration of 
rights of its constitution the provision which 
hitherto has said, ‘‘ the rights of citizens of 
this State shall not be denied or abridged 
on account of race, color or previous condi- 
tion of servitude.’’ Of course such a dec- 


laration would hardly be consistent with 
the proposed suffrage section of the new 
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constitution, and from the standpoint: of 
consistency such frankness is commendable. 

No lynching, North or South, is justifi- 
able, nor, be the details of the lynching 
ever so brutal, do they warrant the leaders 
of the Afro-Americans in counseling a rising 
of the race and a resort to arson and mur- 
der, yet such was practically the advice re- 
cently given by one of their clergymen in 
Chicago. On the other hand, every such 
scene of brutality as was witnessed last 
week in Tennessee, where the mob tortured 
a Negro, charged with rape, for thirty five 
minutes before hanging him, goes far toward 
hastening a day of reckoning which will 
surely come. Lawlessness breeds lawless- 
ness, and brutality breeds brutality. But 
so long as lynchers go unpunished in New 
York, Ohio and Illinois, we of the North 
are in no position to throw stones at the 
South. Indeed, if the proceedings of a con- 
vention of Afro-Americans held in Boston 
last week are really indicative of the mind 
of those of the race who dwell in New Eng- 
land, their condition here in the home of 
Wendell Phillips, Charles Sumner and Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison is far from tolerable. 
Not without sharp debate, but by a pro- 
nounced majority, the following resolution 
was passed at this convention: 


Resolved, That it is the belief of the con- 
vention of colored men that if in New Eng- 
land the colored cit:zen were treated with 
more common respect, and encouraged, as he 
merits; were he not depressed on all! sides, as 
he is; that if, in the North, he were not 
treated generally as though he had no rights 
which white men feel themselves bound to 
respect, the brutal lawlessness, the burpin 
at the stake of colored men and women tn the 
South, to the disgrace of the nation, would be 
of less frequent occurrence. 


Great Britain, Venezuela and the United States. 
Great Britain and Venezuela have been 
at odds many years over the boundary line 
between British Guiana and the republic. 
Great Britain has been encroaching steadily 
upon the territory of her feeble neighbor, 
and grasping more and more of the gold- 
producing territory valuable also because 
of its proximity to the mouth of the Ori- 
noco. Failing to secure British assent to 
arbitration, the South American republic 
appealed to the United States to use its 
gocd offices to induce Great Britain to ar- 
bitrate, and this our Department of State 
has been doing for several years with in- 
different results. Venezuela not only has 
called upon us for this demonstration 
of friendship, but she also has shrewdly 
made concessions to American citizens and 
business men of land which is within the 
realm that Great Britain claims. Were 
this all we should have much at stake in 
the settlement of this controversy, which 
Great Britain now seems bound to settle in 
her customary way, viz., by the use of 
force. But it is net. An unwritten law 
called the Monroe Doctrine is inseparably 
associated with this case. Now, if ever, it 
has become incumbent upon the United 
States to assert just what it does hold re- 
specting the extension of European politi- 
cal authority in Central or South America 
at the expense of our sister republics. And 
it is pleasant to believe that last August 
the British Foreign Office was given a clear, 
positive statement on this point. Great 
Britain, as yet, has not replied to us, but it 
is believed that she has given President 
Crespo to understand that his government 
must atone to Great Britain for the recent 
arrest of British soldiers within the dis- 
puted territory. If this is so, if Crespo re- 
fuses to satisfy Great Britain, the crisis 
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in this case may come much sooner than 
it otherwise would have. In any case it 
may be safely asserted that we are about 
entering upon the final stages of adiplomatic 
controversy of greatest importance to the 
future of the United States and all America. 
The Sultan Concedes, But How Much ? 

As detailed reports from Constantinople, 
Trebizond and other towns come in, telling 
of the unrestrained and willful massacre of 
Armenians during the past three weeks, 
as one reads of the fanatical fury of the 
Softas, the impotency of the Turkish sol- 
diery and the comparative indifference of 
the European Powers, one realizes that, 
whatever the sultan may or may not have 
conceded as to the future control of Arme- 
nia, the outlook for the Armenian through- 
out the empire is dark indeed and the fu- 
ture of the Turk in Europe is problematical. 
It is true that the sultan has issued an 
imperial decree affecting Armenia, but he 
has complied only with the most moderate 
reques's of the Powers, for Russia and 
France at the last moment deserted Great 
Britain, The concessions made are in no 
sense a marked diplomatic victory for Great 
Britain; they satisfy neither the Armenians 
of Turkey nor the Armenians exiled in Lon- 
don or America nor the best sentiment of 
Christian Eogland or the United States. 
On the other hand, inadequate as they are, 
from the Armenian standpoint, they have 
inflamed the young libera] Turks who in- 
sist that if a degree of self. government is to 
be granted to the Armenians they, too, 
must enjoy the same political privileges. 
Already the sultan has ordered the arrest 
of some of the educated Turkish youth 
found plotting against his authovity, already 
he hears the mutterings of revolt and, if 
reports from conservative observers in Tur- 
key are to be trusted, an uprising may de- 
velop thereat apy time, the results of which 
no one can foresee. European journals are 
hastening war correspordents to the front. 
Armenian and Greek merchants are order- 
ing their families out of Constantinople. 

IN BRIEF. 

The audience started to applaud Prof George 
Adam Swmith’s sermon at the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, and be paused 
and said, gravely, ‘‘ We do not applaud God’s 
word, we receive it.” 








Sir William Dawson, who two seasons ago 
gave a course of lectures at the Lowell Insti- 
tute, Boston, which attracted much attention, 
is soon to begin another course on The Begin- 
nings cf Life. This eminent Christian scholar 
is always sure of a welcome when he visits 
this city. 


Two errors, due to the copyist of Mr. 
Capen’s admirable address at the National 
Council, printed by us last week, need to be 
corrected. Instead of estimating “ outside 
gifts” at half a million of dollars annually, 
he stated them at not Jess than a million, and 
he computes the average gift to missions of 
Congregationalists to be five cents a week 
per member instead of sixty five cents as the 
types read. There will be a large demand for 
this address, which is to be reprinted for gen- 
eral circulation. 


A glance at the statistics of the census re- 
cently taken by the health inspectors in 
Honolulu reveals the relatively small number 
of educated residents in that city and enables 
us to estimate rightly the vigor, skill and 
tact which, by enlisting all classes in the 
common fight against cholera, won the vic- 
tory. Hawaiians number 10,419, Chinese 
7,522, J+panese 2,069, Portuguese 3,845, and 
all other foreigners 4,206, making a total of 
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28,061. The story is graphically told in this 
issue by Rev. D. P. Birnie, formerly pastor of 
the Allston Congregational church. 


The National Council discussed at consider- 
able length a resolution to nominate a mem- 
ber of the International Lesson Committee, 
and adopted the resolution by a majority of 
one. It then reconsidered its action and the 
resolution failed of adoption. The majority 
of the. council seemed to be of the opinion 
that it was not in acondition to offer officially 
any assistance to the work of the [vterna- 
tional Sunday School Association. Yet no 
doubt the large majority of Congregational 
Sunday schools will unite with those of otber 
denominations in sending representatives to 
the association, which is to meet in Boston 
next summer. 





It is not only the genial ‘‘ Huntington” and 
the stately Dr Storrs who are masquerading 
among their friends as “ old folks” by signal. 
izing events that happened half a century or 
soago. Their example is contagious, and here 
comes Dr. D L. Furber pretending that he 
bas passed his seventy fifth milestone in life’s 
journey and nearly fifty in the Christian 
ministry. His attached parisbioners in New- 
ton Center, where he has been pastor emeritus 
since 1882, humored the whim and with many 
other warm friends attended a reception at 
his home on the afternoon and evening of Oct. 
14, to offer their sincere congratulations. It 
happened that the thirty-seventh birthday of 
the present pastor of the church, Rev. E. M. 
Noyes, fellonthe previous Saturday and felic- 
itations on that event were happily mingled 
with the salutations to the older man. We 
herewith add our own and those of a wide 
circle in the churches who could not extend 
them in person. 


Pr f. A. W. Small, professor of sociology in 
the University of Chicago, and Natban Butler, 
director of the University Extension Bureau, 
replying to Professor Bemis’s complaint that 
he was dismissed from his position in that in- 
stitu'ion, say that he was a professor on the 
extension staff of the university and that the 
receipts from his classes did not amount to 
half enough to pay his salary; that his com- 
plaint was tbat he was not transferred to the 
regular staff of the university; that, in their 
opinion, every member of the faculty would 
indorse the conclusion of President Harper 
that Professor Bemis is not strong enough to 
fill such a position. They declare emphati- 
cally that “ freedom of teaching ”’ had nothing 


‘to do with this conciusion. As was to be ex- 


pected, Professor Bemis has replied to these 
statements, adducing much testimony to his 
abilities asateacher. However, itis pretty ev- 
idert that the newspapers, with the evidence 
available on both sides, are not competent to 
try this case. Both parties are likely to suffer 
from continuing it, the plaintiff most. The 
wiser way is to place it on file. 


FIGHTING THE OHOLERA IN HONO- 
LUL 


BY REV. D. P. BIRNIE, 
Again has Honolulu been stirred. Once 
more has an attack been made upon the 


‘city. This time it was no fillibuster’s ex- 


pedition; no guns were landed by the 
enemy. It was something far more dan- 
gerous than a band of political agitators. 
The enemy came quietly in the form of 
the cholera bacillus, supposed to have been 
brought here from Japan. For four weeks 
the battle raged, and now that we have 
won the victory we can turn back and study 
the contest [Human nature is revealed in 
an emergency, and this has been a good 
opportunity to see what the city is able todo 
in meeting danger within her own borders. 

The story of the battle against the plague 
is full of interes’. The first case was re- 
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ported to the Board of Health Aug. 17, the 
last Sept. 18. The total number of cases 
was eighty-five. Of these fifty were re- 
ported soon after being taken sick, nine- 
teen when dying and sixteen were not de- 
clared till death; twenty five recovered. 
According to nationality the division was 
as follows: Hawaiian seventy-four, part Ha- 
waiian four, American three, Portuguese 
three, Chinese one and Japanese one. The 
disease was confined to certain localities 
and did not pass well-defined limits. The 
largest number of new cases reported in 
one day was eight and greatest number of 
deaths seven. 

The conditions were peculiar. There are 
five races side by side in the city, differing 
in habit, custom, food and language. The 
city lies on the slope of the Paxchbowl Hill 
and on the plain stretching awsy to the sea. 
Down the several narrow valleys running 
streams find their way to the ocean. The 
water courses at the lower levels became 
contaminated, so also the water in the har- 
bor. It will at once be observed that a very 
large percentage of the cases were among 
Hawaiians. The other persons stricken 
were in every case those who had associ- 
ated with infected Hawaiians or eaten raw 
fish. The diet and custom of the native 
makes him an easy subject for contagion. 
The staple of his food is poi, a thick paste 
made of pounded taro root mixed with 
water. The Hawaiians at a meal sit on 
the floor around a large bowl or calabash 
of poi. Into this dish each one dips his 
fingers, and by a clever twist of the hand 
and wrist conveys a bit of poi to his mouth. 
They drink no tea or coffee, and rarely 
touch bread. Poi, with fish, shrimps and 
crabs and fruit of the season, constitutes 
their food. The water they get from the 
nearest stream. The city of Honolulu bas 
a fine system of waterworks, but the Ha. 
waiian prefers to go to the stream for water. 
It is his habit, and then, too, it costs him 
nothing. The Chinese eat no poi, although 
its manufacture is in their hands. They 
drink no water, tea is the beverage; so too 
with Japanese. Both peoples cook all their 
tood. 

When the disease first appeared among 
the Hawaiians the cases were not reported 
to the authorities; no physician was called. 
The body would be found after death de- 
serted. The disease was increasing; some- 
thing must be done. By order of the Board 
of Health all the churches were closed, no 


saloon allowed to be open after six o'clock, . 


all large gatherings of the citizens prohib- 
ited. It soon became evident that radical 
measures must be adopted to check the dis- 
ease, for the physicians could not get at the 
patients in time to treat them. The meet- 
ings of the Board of Health were thrown 
open to the public every afternoon. I at- 
tended every one of these sessions and 
watched the work closely. The plan was 
suggested by the president of the board 
that the city be divided into twenty-one 
districts and a chief inspector placed over 
each; sub-inspectors were to be enlisted 
for each smaller division of territory aid 
guards placed across each valley and every 
road leading out of the town, the city beirg 
quarantined from thesuburbs, All this was 
to be done by volunteer unpaid labor. This 
suggestion was adopted on Friday, Sept. 6, 
and a committee of ten, 1epresenting al! 
races, parties and classes, was appointed. 
Blank books, with printed directions for use, 
were provided. Saturday night meeting « 
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were held at the house of each chief in- 
spector of all his aids. 

Early on Sunday morning the work began. 
A complete census was taken and careful 
inspection made of every house, shanty and 


cesspool within the city limits. Over 500 
men of all ranks, all races, all classes, were 
at work, among them Rev. Dr. Hyde and 
Rev. Dr. S. E Bishop. My Sunday morn- 
ing was spent in preaching cleanliness, 
my position being that of sub-inspector of 
a district, or, as we say here, I was a ‘“‘luna 
of an apana.’’ IJ enrolled that day Germans, 
Hawaiians, Americans, Norwegians, Japan- 
ese, Chinese, Portuguese, and varied mix- 
tures of Hawaiian and white blood. In 
every house I met kindly co operation. All 
political differerces were forgotten. The 
good Samaritan was in evidence. To check 
the moving from one part of the city to 
another, an order was issued that no one 
should be allowed to change his place of 
residence without a permit from the Board 
of Health. The quarantine of the suburbs 
was close, Even President Dole was refused 
a pass to visit his ranch in Pauoa Valley. 
Many an amusing incident occurred in the 
matter of passes. One of our leading citi- 
zens, an officer in Central Union Church, 
was offered fifty cents by a Chinese who 
wished a pass. 

Twice each day the inspectors went their 
rounds, book in hand, and called the roll. 
Every man, woman and child was accounted 
for or reported to headquarters as missing. 
We ordered foul places to be made clean 
and the crooked ways straightened, and it 
was done with a will. The edict went forth 
that all food must be cooked, only boiled 
and filtered water be used for drinking and 
no fish at all to be eaten. The old fish 
market—a filthy building—was pulled down 
and shanties cleared away. It was a work 
of transformation. The inspectors found 
many cases of cholera and they were re- 
ported at once. From that day the plague 
began to abate. Assoon as a case appeared 
the patient was taken to the hospital and 
the whole family transported to the quaran- 
tine station, and then the house was either 
burned or thoroughly disinfected. It was 
vigorous treatment but it was effectual. 
This daily visitation was kept up for two 
weeks, and now one paid inspector has 
charge of each district. 

An additional burden was placed upon 
the Board of Health because this is the dis- 
tributing port and all supplies for the other 
islands pass through thiscity. To the credit 
of our officials be it said that that disease 
has ‘been kept within our borders. The 
physicians at the hospital were very suc- 
cessful, as the figures given show, when the 
cases were reported early in the stages of 
the disease. The efficient president of the 
Board of Ilealth, Attorney General W. O. 
Smith, has given himself night and day to 
the work. The careful inspection at last 
routed the disease and it now remained to 
cleanse the city. The citizens’ committee 
suggested to the board that Monday, Sept. 
23, be set apart for this work. Disinfect- 
ants were supplied by the government and 
an extra force of volunteers was called for. 
Depots for the distribution of material 
were located. Directions printed in vari- 
ous languages had been distributed in every 
apana on the Sunday previous, to the effect 
that all clothing be exposed to the sun or 
boiled in water, all bedding and furniture 
taken from the houses in the infected dis 
tricts and then disinfectants were to be 
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applied. Early in the morning the work 
began; 1,840 barrels of whitewash were 
ready and over 1,100 whitewash brushes dis 

tributed. Some paid men were employed 
but the majority were volunteers. It is safe 
to say that 1,500 people were at work. My 
own apana was not within the circle of 
infection and the airing and sunning and 
cleaning was readily done by the house- 
holders themselves. ; 

About noon I rode through the dirtiest 
part of the city and it was asight to remem- 
ber. Besides the rubbish previously taken 
away, over 200 additional loads were re- 
moved on that day. It wasa genuine New 
England house cleaning. The black spots 
became white. Thesun saw mats and beds 
that had long been shut from the light. 
Since then men have been employed by the 
government to go through the out of the 
way places which could not be reached at 
first and complete the work. The center of 
the old town fairly smells of whitewash and 
disinfectants. On the ‘‘ white Monday,” 
the cleaning day, all the government offices, 
all banks and business houses were closed, 
no papers were published and the whole 
town was busy cleaning. Sunday, Sept. 
22, the churches were open for morning serv- 
ice and the schools began Sept. 30. 

It has been a bitter and costly lesson, yet 
good bas come already and will come from 
it. All parties have been drawn together 
in a common effort. A subscription fund 
was raised at once of about $8,000 to pro- 
vide for the needy Hawaiians. The Chi 
nese and Japanese societies co-operated 
heartily with the civil authorities. Mutual 
jealousies were laid aside. No body of men 
apd women can unite for many days in 
work of mercy without receiving a blessing 
to themselves. Moreover, in the future we 
shall havea cleaner city. Some system cf 
sewage will be adopted and sanitary laws 
will be enforced. 

It was a matter of deep regret that the 
deputation from the American Board, now 
on their way to Japan, was not able to visit 
us. We had expected a call of twenty four 
hours at least and should have given them 
arousing welcome in the old Kawaiahao 
church and dove our best to show them 
something of the work here. 

a aN 


THE SOUTHERN ATTITUDE TOWARD 
THE EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO. 


BY PROF. G. W. HENDERSON, STRAIGHT UNIVERSITY. 





Three events, which have taken place 
since the close of the reconstruction era, 
clearly show the Southern theory of the 
Negro’s place in the civil and political 
system of the Southern whites, as well as 
the principle upon which they purpose to 
deal with him. 

The first is the overthrow of the Civil 
Rights Bill; the second, the enactment by 
all the Southern States, except the Caro 
linas and Virginia, of the Separate Car 
Law; the third is the Missi-sippi Constitu- 
tional Amendment, qualifyirg suffrage by 
an educational test. The fourth step in 
this descending series is already foreshad- 
owed, namely, some legislative act or con- 
stitutional provision hostile to the public 
schools for colored children. 

These various acts are all based upon the 
theory he'd by Southern whites of the Ne- 
gro’s proper place in their social and civil 
system and are parts of a general policy to 
enforce thistheory. This theory rests upon 
the Negro’s inherent inferiority ; that, as a 
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race, he is incapable of rising, under any cir- 
cumstances, to an equality in character, cul- 
ture or ashievement with the more richly 
endowed races; that there is a boundary. 
between him and them as fixed and impass- 

able as that between man and the ape. 

One might infer that, according to this 
dogma, they regard the Negro as Darwin’s 
missing link except for the fact that they 
deny the possibility of the Negro’s rising, 
even by the slow processes of evolution, to 
that higher and semi-celestial plane in 
which they themselves live and move and 
have their being. As regards the Negro, 
they accept neither the scientific nor Bibli- 
cal account of man’s origin. In fact, a re- 
cent writer, recognizing that this Southern 
theory leaves the Negro floating in the 
realms of space, an alien element in the uni- 
verse, like Melchisedec, without descent or 
beginning of days, has invented a theory to 
meet his particular case, in which he claims 
that the Negro has no spirit, is without sin 
and needs no Saviour. 

The title of this singular work is Anthro- 
pology for the People. This book, while its 
argument may justly excite ridicule, is yet a 
fact of grave significance. It is an attempt 
to justify, upon scientific principles, the 
Southern theory that the Negro is of an in- 
ferior order of being, ard that his proper 
destiny is the same as that of the horse, a 
slave or servant to his superior, 

On this subject the philosophy of the 
South is the same as before the extinction 
of slavery; on this subject at least it for- 
gets nothing and learns nothing. We are 
often told that there is a new South. There 
may be a new industrial South, but, socially 
and politically, the South that rules today 
is the legitimate offspring of the South that 
was educated by Calhoun and Hayes and 
Stephens. A few quotations will show the 
justness of this judgment. 

In a speech in Georgia, after his election 
to the vice presidency of the Confederacy, 
Alexander H. Stephens, in speaking of the 
new government, said: ‘Its corner stone 
rests upon the great truth that the Negro is 
not equal to the white man; that slavery, 
subordination to the superior race, is his 
natural and normal cundition.”’ ‘ The 


‘Negro is fitted by nature, or by the curse 


against Canaan for that condition which he 
occupies in our system.’’ This is a com- 
pact statement of the Southern philosophy 
as to the Negro’s place in their system prior 
to the war, and also the justification of 
slavery itself. 

Has tbe South (I mean the ruling South) 
changed its views on this subject? Does it 
think differently today as to the relation of 
the races from what it thought prior to 
1861? Lot the leaders speak for themselves. 
Said Judge Gundy of Louisiana in 1892: 
‘*‘ The races were made distinct by the Cre- 
ator and it would be impiety to efface the 
‘distinction.’’ ‘‘ His proper place is that of 
a white man’s servant in a white man’s gov- 
ernment’? (Memphis, Tenn. Commercial). 
‘A little education is all that the Negro 
needs’’ (C. H. Smith, Georgia), ‘*We don’t 
want the Negroes to get educated or get 
rich’* (A. B. Hart’s account of a conversa- 
tion with a distinguished Southerner). 
‘*The supremacy of the white race of the 
South must be maintained forever’? (H. W. 
Grady). 

These statements, though differing in 
phraseology, are ei‘her a reiteration or an 
application of the principle stated by A. H. 
Stephens. This is the course of reasoning: 
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The Negro is an inferior being; as such bis 
foreordained place is that of a servant or 
slave, therefore needs only such education 
as will fit him for his place, and has no 
claim in natural right or justice to the priv- 
ileges of citizenship. 

Mr. Grady made it the mission of his 
later life to impress this theory upon the 
rising generation; Eustis championed it 
in the Forum; Scomp of Emory College, 
Georgia, teaches it from his professor's 
chair; Sheats, pre eminent above all, in- 
duces the Florida Legislature to embody it in 
a law forbidding the two races to study 
in the same school; and there is hardly a 
Southern newspaper, great or small, that 
does not repeat it in some form in almost 
every issue. And these are the men that 
rule the South, that mold public opinion, 
that own the newspapers, write the edito- 
rials and pass the laws, 

The world has often been shocked at 
Southern methods, especially where the 
races are concerned. The truth is, the 
Southern whites have always had one kind 
of justice for the white man and another 
for the colored man. Negro citizenship is 
repugnant to their theory of his true place 
among them, according to which it has no 
basis in natural right or justice, and which, 
therefore, they are under no moral obliga- 
tion to respect. 

The Civil Rights Bill was offensive because 
it violated this theory ; the Separate Car Law 
was the first positive application of it in 
legal form, and the movement now spread- 
ing in favor of a qualified suffrage is based 
upon the same principle and in pursuance 
of the same policy. This movement is not, 
as many suppose, in the interest of clean 
politics or the public welfare, but a race 
movement, the sole intention of which is to 
disfranchise the colored voter. This has 
been publicly avowed again and again by 
the leaders. Let any one wishing info1ma- 
tion on this subject consult the files of the 
Times- Democrat, especially just preceding 
the adoption of the present suffrage law in 
Mississippi. 

How well this Mississippi experimeut has 
succeeded the country knows. Now Loui 
siana and South Carolina are preparing to 
follow her example. In the former State 
the ques:ion is already before the people in 
a form in which the people are invited, 
under the guise of voting for a particular 
and definite proposition, to give to the in- 
coming legislature sovereign power over 
the whole subject. Other States are soon 
to follow, for in all movements affecting 
its colored citizens the South moves as a 
unit or nearly so. One State finds a way to 
curtail their rights, others follow. 

The next logical step in this course will 
be to cripple the public schools for colored 
children. South Carolina is already pro- 
posing to effect this by a constitutional pro 
vision or revision practically limiting the 
fund for colored schools to the taxes paid 
by colored taxpayers. In the present pov- 
erty of the colored people the result is 
easily calculated. This is a logical part of 
the suffrage movement. Exclude the race 
in its present state of ignorance from vot- 
ing by an educational standard, and then 
perpetuate this disability by depriving them 
of schools so far as possible—this is clearly 
the policy of the politicians; it accords vith 
the Southern theory of the Negro’s place in 
their system, as a servant and not a citizen. 
They feel under no obligation to fit him or 
allow him to be fitted for any condition ex- 
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cept that of service to his so-called superiors. 
Quotations already given show that this is 
no mere speculation, nor the irresponsible 
ravings of fire-eaters, The whole under- 
current of Southern life is moving toward 
this conclusion, consciously to some, un- 


consciously to others. The leaders clearly - 


enough understand the method and foresee 
the goal. 

Two years ago a distinguished Southern 
gentleman and educator, whose business 
brings him into contact with leading 
Southern men al] over the South, said to 
the writer that this movement against col- 
ored schools had been eeriously contem- 
plated, but he thought it had been perma- 
nently dropped on account of its apparent 
folly and danger. Recent events prove that 
it had not been abandoned but only post- 
poned; its advocates may have been con- 
vinced that it was premature, but not that 
it was unjust or foolish. 

The colored people are conscious of this 
tendency; their opposition to the various 
laws and propositions along this line are 
due to an instinctive perception that they 
are dagger thrusts at the heart of their lib- 
erty, and that the ultimate outcome would 
be their reduction to a state of slavery or 
serfdom. 

It is probably true that not all who are 
lending their influence to this general move 
ment perceive its true tendency, or believe 
in its principle. A smaller number prob- 
ably understand its character and privately 
condemn it, but they are not aggressive, 
and they are neither numerous enough nor 
powerful enough to affect the course of 


public events. They constitute what Mr.. 


Cable has called ‘‘the silent South.’’ Yet 
these are the real hope of the Soutb, the 
element the most susceptible to public 
sentiment and the essential principles of 
Northern civilization. 

The danger herein pointed out may be 
averted if public sentiment can be aroused 
from its apathy. Will the friends of liberty 
and justice and progress, without distinc- 
tion of race or section or party, take heed 
and give this subject their serious consid- 
eration? Timely protest may prevent it, 
but if neglected a serious crisis will be 
upon us, which will prolong the agony of 
race antagonism for years, and retard the 
settlement of the question of race relation- 
ship upon the principles of righteousness, 
the only permanent and enduring basis, for 
there is no permanent place in our free re- 
public for any classes of people except for 
citizens of equal rights and for criminals. 


a. 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Attractive Edibles. 

The Food Show in Madison Square Gar- 
den has now been open for a fortnight and 
more, and, though eatables of many kinds 
have been profusely distributed, the supply 
is by no means exhausted. ‘‘ Food prcd- 
ucts and appliances”’ is the phrase used by 
the exhibitors, and the ‘‘appliances’’ are 
very numerous and varied — so various that 
their appropriateness to a food show, rather 
than a mechanica) exhibition or a display of 
useful inventions, is not always easy to be 
seep. But, as usual, the show is well worth 
visiting, and every observant housekeeper 
gets useful hints in many directions for 
making home happy. There are daily cook- 
ing lessons fr-m the famous Mrs. Rorer 
every morning and practice lessons every 
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afternoon. Then there are concerts in the 
afternoon and evening that are worth the 
full price of admission to the whole show. 

But the unique feature this year is a 
series of ‘‘high teas,’’ given, at an extra 
charge, by lady friends and patrons of many 
excellent charities to guests specially in- 
vited, for increasing the income of these 
charities, such as the Medical College for 
Women, Home for Crippled Children, Hos- 
pital Training School for Nurses, with many 
other local homes, leagues, clubs, hospitals, 
schools, etc., largely managed by ladies 
and of proved usefulness. These repasts 
are prepared and served by some of the 
leading ‘‘chefs’’ of the city, and are in- 
structive models of their kind. So the vis- 
itor can have the comfort of feeling that he 
or she is not only getting a good meal for 
the money, but is also helping on a worthy 
object. Eating of proper food, at proper 
times and in proper quantities, is very well 
in its way, but eating for charity has in ita 
double zest, 

Protecting the School Children. 

Our Board of Ilealth has decidedly waked 
up to the danger to the public school chil- 
dren from contagious diseases. They have 
ordered the disuse of slates, slate pencils 
and sponges in all the schools, and the sub- 
stitution of lead pencils and paper instead. 
These are to be kept in a box marked with 
the pupil’s name and are not to be loaned 
from one pupil to anotber, nor transferred 
without disinfection. All books, etc., be- 
longing to a pupil taken with infectious dis- 
ease are to be handed over to the health de- 
partment for disinfection or destruction. 
Books taken home by pupils must be newly 
covered monthly with manilla paper. Fur- 
ther regulations as to the drinking water 
supply for the schools, the immediate in- 
formation of the proper officials in case of 
contagious disease in the family of a pupil, 
a weekly report of all absences on account 
of illness, are among the board’s new re- 
quirements with a view to the safety of the 
pupils. 

Everybody Well Pleased. 

The procession of brethren, clerical and 
lay, through the Bible House for the Jast 
few days on their way from the meetings 
of the National Council and the American 
Board has been somewhat numerous and to 
a marked degree good-natured. Wonderful, 
too, has been the unanimity of their verdict 
in regard to the high intellectual character, 
wise conduct, spiritual tone and assured 
profitable outcome of both gatherings. The 
question could not but arise whether some 
of these good people were not getting so 
well satisfied with our denominational fam- 
ily and its organizations as to forget that 
these cannot move and work of their own 
accord; that only the life of faith, of conse- 
cration and of prayer in the membership can 
so move the heart and hand of the life-giving 
Power on high to work through our Pilgrim 
churches, making them the blessing that, 
with such an ancestry and such a history, 
they should be—will justly be held account- 
able for being—to our country and the 
world, HUNTINGTON, 

eee ees 

A man may strive outwardly against evil 
in every shape it outwardly takes and yet 
so know the Father that he shall see that 
against which he strives as something essen- 
tial, lying at the very root of life—that his 
open adversary stripped of his disguises, is 
invisibly his friend from the beginning.— 
Henry M. Alden. 
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SOME OF THE THINGS ACCOMPLISHED: 

A beginning made towards the removal of the 
debt. 

The passing of resolutions and the appoint- 
ment of a special committee which looks toward 
the immediate removal of the debt, not by ap- 
peals to the churches but to private individuals 
of means, who will not allow their gifts in this 
direction to diminish at all their regular gifts 
to the missionary cause. 

The reappointment of the co-operating com- 
mittees and the enlarging of their respon sibility. 
The taking of measures to bring the corporate 
and honorary members of the Board into such 
relations with each other as to render their serv- 
ice in the States where they live of value to the 
missionary cause. 

The appointment of a committee to consider 
how women may be recognized by the Board, and 
what part may properly be assigned to them in 
the management of its work. 

The calm consideration of the greatness of the 
field under the care of the Board and the inad- 
equacy of the means at its disposal for the proper 
cultwation of this field. 

The silent manifestation of a purpose to in- 
crease the means of the Board tillits work shall 
be properly done. 


The eighty-sixth annual meeting was called 
to order in the Academy of Music by Presi- 
«lent Storrs at 3 p.m. Tuesday. After reading 
a few verses from2 Tim. 2, the president led 
in prayer and then gave out the hymn, “ All 
hail the power of Jesus’ name,’ which was 
sung as if a blessing from the meeting were 
anticipated. 

THE WELCOME AND THE RESPONSE, 

In strong and fitting words Dr. Behrends 
gave the address of welcome. Regarding Dr. 
Storrs, by virtue of his relation to the Board, 
as a guest of the churches, Dr. Behrends face- 
tiously offered to act as guide in pointing out 
to him the objects of interest here to be found, 
especially the public institutions, with the 
founding of which Dr. Storrs has been con- 
spicuously connected. Turning to the grave 
problems to be considered, before which the 
money question becomes insignificant, the 
Doctor urged his hearers to be courageous 
and hopeful, remembering that they have 
come on the King’s business, and are there- 
fore called to renewed consecration and ag- 
gressive action. He aftirmed the right of the 
missionaries to protection while lawfully en- 
gaged in their duty of preaching the gospel, 
and declared that the flag should defend them 
a8 well as those who trade in tea, opium and 
silk. 

In his reply Dr. Storrs, recognizing the 
“double consciousness’? of which he was 
possessed, according to Dr. Behrends, said he 
should be sorry if the time were ever to come 
when the churches and institutions which he 
had done something to call into existence 
would not welcome his presence here. This 
city he had seen increase from 60,000 inhab- 
itants to 1,100,000. Twenty-five years ago the 
Board met here. Only eight of the corporate 
members then present are now alive. That 
was in some respects a sad meeting, for the 
Presbyterians were going out from us. There 
was a debt of $22,000. The income for the 
year had been $466,000. The next year it was 
only $428,000, and the year after still less. 
Then it began to increase, till last year, from 
all sources, it approximated three-quarters of 
amillion. Very tender were the allusions to 
those who have passed away—the great secre- 
taries and Budington, Cox, Dodge and their 
associates. 

As at the National Council, Dr. L. H. Hal- 
lock of Tacoma, after the reading of the min- 
utes of the last meeting, presented a gavel 
made of the wood of an apple tree which 
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grew from a seed carried from the East and 
planted by Dr. Marcus Whitman in Oregon. 
THE YEAR IN REVIEW. 

Immediately succeeding the appointment 
of committees came the report of Home Sec- 
retary Daniels. This was full of encourage- 
ment, in spite of the debt which still hangs 
around the neck of the Board. It has beena 
year of blessing abroad. Of the corporate 
members eleven have died. Fifteen new mis- 
sionaries have been sent out and twenty-eight 
have returned to their former fields. A dep- 
utation has been sent to Japan. Through the 
daily press missionary news has been dis- 
seminated more freely than ever before. By 
means of the co-operating committees and 
missionary rallies added interest in missions 
has been secured and, to some extent, con- 
tributions have been increased. The demand 
for missionary literature has steadily grown, 
and the student volunteer movement is pro- 
viding more men and women than we have 
means to sustain. Legacies have fallen off. 
Gifts from the living are larger than last year. 
In all $716,837 have been received, so that the 
expenses for the year have been fully met 
from the year’s income. But this has been 
done by severe and almost ruinous retrench- 
ment. The treasurer’s report rehearsed ina 
clear and impressive manner these facts. 

Secretary Smith then read a report cover- 
ing the fields of which he has special charge, 
showing that in them all, without an excep- 
tion, the year has been one of great spiritual 
advance. Special mention was made with 
gratitude that none of our missions in China 
have been affected by the late disturbances in 
that country. The repoit of Secretary Bar- 
ton, covering the fields of Japan, Eastern 
Turkey and the papal Jands, read by Dr. N. 
Boynton, was also full of encouragement, not- 
withstanding the awful massacres among the 
Armenians. Later reports on these papers by 
committees, of which Dr. William Hayes 
Ward and Dr. S. E. Herrick were the chair- 
men, called attention to the progress in all 
these fields, especially in Madura, Hawaii, 
China and Japan. Both committees insisted 
on the right of the missionaries t» protection 
at the hands of the government. These opin- 
ions were re-enforced by eloquent words from 
such missionaries as Dr. Browne of Harpoot, 
Dr. Hamlin of Turkey, Dr. Farnsworth of 
Cesarea and Hon. Henry D. Hyde of Massa- 
chusetts. Although the afternoon session was 
a good deal longer than usual, it was not 
wearisome. In fact, it seemed to be prophetic 
of good days to come. 

The first thing after the opening exercises 
Wednesday morning was the confirming of 
the committees on the various papers and de- 
partments of the work presented for discus- 
sion. A resolution, calling for a committee 
to confer with similar committees, appointed 
by our various benevolent societies, to con- 
sider the feasibility of combining our annual 
meetings in a single anniversary week, and 
one asking the corporate members of the 
Board in various localities to form them- 
selves into an advisory board to work with 
the co-operating committees in efforts to dis- 
seminate knowledge of foreign missions and 
increase contributions to them, were. passed 
unanimously. A brief season of devotion, led 
by Dr. W. E Park of Gloversville, N. Y., was 
spiritually uplifting. 

The reports of three vf the co-operating 
committees, that of New England, New York 
and the Interior, were then read. Mr. Case 
of Chicago said that his committee had 
striven to increase the number of contribut- 
ing churches, and had paid special attention 
to the preparation of a list of missionary lit- 
erature suitable for the missionary concert, 
which they had earnestly sought to revive. 
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The work of these committees is so evidently 
along right lines that they were reappointed, 
with power to increase their number and take 
such other means as in their judgment will 
increase their efficiency. Salutations from 
the Long Island Baptist Association were re- 
ceived and gratefully recognized. 

Tuesday evening the great ball and the first 
gallery were filled with a thoughtful audience 
to listen to the annual sermon by Dr. G. A. 
Gordon of the Old South, Boston. It is printed 
in full on pages 619-622. The introductory 
exercises were by Drs. Lewellyn Pratt of 
Connecticut and J. L. Jenkins of Maine. 


THE NEXT STEP. 


The feature of Wednesday morning was a 
paper by Secretary Smith entitled, The Next 
Step. It was chiefly historical, and traced 
clearly the steps which indicate providential 
guidance in our missionary work. The Board 
was formed in the conviction, cherished 
eighty-five }ears ago and true still, that we 
have a gospel which was meant for every soul, 
and that it is our duty immediately to give it 
to as many as wecan. Very instructive were 
the dates at which our missions to various 
countries began: Bombay and Western India, 
1812 ; the North American Indians, 1816 (trans- 
ferred tothe A.M. A _, 1883); Sandwich Islands, 
1819; Smyrna and the Turkish Empire, 1820 
(the country in which great men bave wrought 
and great deeds have been done) ; China, 1829; 
Western Africa, 1834; Southeastern Africa, 
among the Zulus, 1835; Micronesia, 1852; 
Japan, 1869; Spain, Austria and Mexico, nom- 
inally Christian lands, 1872. In the cultiva- 
tion of these fields the blessing of the Lord 
has been apparent. 

The work done in them has not only made 
it easier for successive missionary generations 
to labor more efficiently, but bas led to tke 
formation of other missionary societies and 
to a large increase of missionary service. We 
have now twenty missions, 572 missionaries, 
461 churches and the responsibility for the 
giving of the gospel to about 100,000,000 peo- 
ple. We are seeking to found schools and 
colleges in order to make our work self-propa- 
gating and permanent. The medical arm of 
the missionary work is strong and helpful, as 
is also its literary arm. The reading of this 
paper was followed by eloquent and inspiring 
addresses by Dr. Arthur Little, Dr. Blodget, 
who has completed forty years of service 
abroad in China, and Dr. J. R. Thurston. It 
was the feeling of these brethren, as of the 
writer of the paper, that the next step is a 
step forward and not backward. To save the 
past and control the future we must go for- 
ward. To fail to embrace present opportuni- 
ties is to put the world back centuries. 


A CALL TO ADVANCE, 


The afternoon session of Wednesday was 
introduced by a strong and earnest report on 
the home department by Dr. S. H. Virgin. 
He approved the paper of the home secretary 
entirely, and then recommended that no step 
backward be taken, that every church be- 
come a contributing church and that efforts 
be made to persuade rich men to set aside 
sums for the Board which will take the place 
of the now exhausted Otis and Swett legacies. 
The report was accepted, and after a ringing 
address on the points made prominent in the 
written report and another by Hon. H. D. 
Hyde of Massachusetts, a member of the Pru- 
dential Committee, the recommendations were 
adopted. One of Dr. Virgin’s thoughts was 
that we cannot share in the self-sacrifice of 
Christ unless we sacrifice with hina, that we 
cannot revive the martyr spirit, which we ad- 
mire so much in those who have exhibited it, 
unless it be in the gifts we make of that 
which is dearest to us, our money. 
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In a remarkably attractive address Rev. F. 
W. Bates pleaded for Africa and referred 
sadly to the unheeded request, made years 
ago by Umzila, for four missionary families 
to teach him and his people the manners and 
customs of Christian nations. When at last 
Mr. Bates and a companion stood before the 
son of the king ready to comply with the 
father’s request, it was to be told that other 
teachers had been secured, inasmuch as they 
had been so slow in coming. Right to the 
point, sharp and earnest was the brief ad- 
dress of Rev. Doremus Scudder, formerly 
a missionary in Japan. He emphasized the 
debt we owe our missionaries—a debt of 
prayer for themselves and their work, then 
of money which we promise for their support 
He declared himself ready to join that mis- 
sionary who had taken fifty dollars saved for 
the education of a child and forwarded it to 
the Board in the hope that 3,000 pastors would 
be moved to unite with him in lifting the debt. 

Dr. Berry, who has rendered most efficient 
service in Japan as a medical missionary 
the last twenty-five years, held up an 
edict board on which was written the laws 
against Christianity prevailing when he first 
entered the kingdom. Translating, the Doc- 
tor read: ** As to the Christian religion exist- 
ing laws concerning it must be strictly en- 
forced. Evil sects are strictly prohibited.”’ 
Changes equally great have occurred in refer- 
ence to family life, the sale of the Scriptures 
and the power of the Buddhist priests. The 
Doctor said the latter walk very softly in 
Japan, with none of the confidence exhibited 
by their representatives on the platform of 
the Parliament of Religions in Chicago. The 
Red Cross Society, so efficient in the late war, 
has done a great deal to influence Japan 
favorably. Dr. D. F. Bradley, son of mission- 
ary parents, presented some of the hopeful 
features of the missionary cause as they ap- 
pear in the West. In Michigan the State 
Association has taken up the missionary 
cause and has determined to give it more 
time on its programs. It has urged local 
associations to do the same. He himself be- 
lieves that good results would appear were 
we to form auxiliary societies for the gather- 
ing of funds and the diffusing of missionary 
intelligence. The last address of the after- 
noon was by Rev. D. M. Fisk on the motive 
which the missionary work presents for its 
support. This the speaker found in the 
greatness of the need, the greatness of the 
success already achieved and in the great- 
ness of the joy which comes to those who 
participate in the work of regenerating the 
world. 

The morning session closed with a paper of 
great strength and of remarkable interest by 
District Secretary Hitchcock. He called at- 
tention to three things: the need of a public 
collection once a year in every church for the 
Board; the fact that the work of the Board, 
and consequently the contributions made for 
its support, should not be co-ordinated with 
the work and demands of any one of our home 
societies, rather with them all; that in these 
days there is a voice calling to us to share 
with Christ in his sacrifice. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE RALLY IN FORCE, 


Utterly unlike any meeting ever yet held by 
the Board was the meeting Wednesday even- 
ing. It was an American Board Christian 
Endeavor meeting. The young people were 
given the best seats in the house, and the ad- 
dresses were directed chiefly totbem. It was 
a fitting recognition of the place these En- 
deavor Societies have taken in relation to the 
missionary cause, and it furnished an oppor- 
tunity such as does not often occur to empha- 
size their responsibility. Vice-president E. 
W. Blatchford was in the chair. The intro- 
ductory exercises were conducted by Prof. G. 
W. Henderson of New Orleans, one of the 
assistant moderators of the National Council. 
The first speaker of the evening was Dr. A. 
E. Dunning. Having recently visited several 
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mission stations in Syria, Egypt and the 
Turkish Empire, and conversed with the 
missionaries, his personal testimony in re- 
gard to the peoples among whom they labor 
and the influence which missions have ex- 
erted upon them was of value. The work as 
the speaker saw it was both less and greater 
than he had supposed it to be—less in the out- 
ward changes wrought by it among the peo- 
ple, greater in the inward changes wrought. 
The effect on society has been marvelous, 
and is sure to show itself far more clearly than 
at present in the future. The missionaries 
are reaching and influencing government, are 
changing institutions, are creating a Chris- 
tian atmosphere in which the gospel shall be 
preached. Hence the prominence and im- 
portance of education in these Eastern coun- 
tries. The character and attainments of these 
Oriental peoples have been underestimated. 
Many a noble specimen of gentlemanly man- 
hood is met with. Although their moral code 
differs from ours, God has not neglected them 
in order to bestow all his gifts on Europe and 
America. 

To the institutions at Assiout, Beirut and 
Constantinople the highest praise was given. 
The Syrian College, Robert College and the 


American Girls’ College at Scutari are Chris- 


tian schools of the highest order. It is well 
known that Robert College graduates have 


‘played an important part in the development 


of Bulgarian independence. 

Our representatives doing mission work in 
these lands are strong men and women. No 
other than strong minds can fill their places. 
They understand the customs of the people as 
well as their thought and aspirations. They 
appreciate the good in them and know how to 
transfuse it into something better through the 
spirit of Christ. They master the history of 
the nations to which as laborers for the Mas- 
ter they have joined themselves, study the 
lives of their heroes, yet remain all the while 
typical Americans. Missions are an oppor- 
tunity not a sacrifice. They offer to our youth 
the choicest opportunities of the time. Our 
missionaries compare favorably with the rep- 
resentatives of the government, and often are 
far more influential. 

A manly, straightforward address was that 
of H. F. Pitkin of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and now under appointment for North 
China. His question, directed entirely to the 
young people present, was, What Can We 
Do? What Is the Meaning Which the Times 
Have for Us? Referring to the changes which 
have taken place since Carey’s day, when the 
world was closed to missions, he said that 
more than thirty-five hundred young men and 
women have signified their readiness to enter 
into the open doors, but are not yet accepted 
because the means are wanting with which to 
send them. The speaker Jhought Endeavor- 
ers might furnish far more money than they 
yet have done, and that wherever they finally 
find their homes they should live in them 
and labor, not for a simple locality alone, but 
for the whole world. 

Another manly address was given by Rev. 
J. K. Browne, for twenty-five years a mission- 
ary in Harpoot. He pointed out some of the 
reasons why the foreign missionary werk 
ought to be attractive to the Christian En- 
deavorers of this country: because the aim is 
so grand and single, ‘‘'For Christ and the 
Church,” because the work is comprehen- 
sive in its sweep. As the organization of 
the Endeavor Society is complete and ef- 
fective, so is that of the missionary body 
under which the gospel is given to the world. 
It is gospel for the individual, for the family, 
for the community and for the state. It calls 
for every variety of work, preaching, teach- 
ing, editorial, administrative. It is a work, 
also, whict is done by those who love the 
Master. Furthermore, the Christianity seen 
in these foreign fields is of high grade. For 
these and similar reasons the work appeals 
for sympathy and support to the members of 
the Christian Endeavor Societies of this coun 
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try. In view of the gifts received from the 
mission fields themselves, the appeal ought 
not to be in vain. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott who followed, his arm in 
asling, was received with applause. Recalling 
the changes wrought within a century, Dr. 
Abbott dwelt on the fact that the heathen are 
at our door for us to Christianize. The bar- 
riers of distance are removed, as well as of 
language. All churches want a united Chris- 
tendom, even the Church of Rome. This 
means that the whole world has become a 
great neighborhood, and that if we will not 
cause the chariot wheels of God’s progress to 
tarry we must recognize the brotherhood of 
man and the fatherhood of God, and give the 
gospel to all whom we can reach. 

Rarely, if ever, has Dr. F. E. Clark spoken 
more effectively than this evening. He 
seemed fully to realize the immense responsi- 
bility of the occasion. He said the title of his 
address, if it needed one, might be, the prob- 
lem of spiritual irrigation, how to get the life- 
giving water into those arid regions which 
need itso much. The missionary boards are 
the channels through which we must send the 
life we have received. Their managers know 
how to turn on the water at the right time 
and in the right way. Under their manage- 
ment it becomes effective. In demonstrating 
the fact that these countries are worth irri- 
gating, Dr. Clark bore his personal testimony 
to the need of the countries he had seen, to 
what has already been accomplished in them, 
and to the promise they offer as to the future. 
Begging the Endeavorers to consider what 
they may do now to send the water of life 
out into the regions where it is needed, he re- 
minded them that undoubtedly a fourth of 
their whole number, or 400,000, have an in- 
come of $400 a year, one-tenth of which would 
put $16,000,000 at the disposal of missionary 
boards. Why should not this gift be made? 


THE FURNING OF THE TIDE, 


Devotional services Thursday morning were 
led by Dr. William Kincaid. The reports, to 
which reference has already been made, were 
read by Drs. Ward and Herrick. The speak- 
ing this session was unusually interesting, as 
it could not fail to be when men like Dr. D. 5. 
Clark, Dr. Farnsworth of Cwsarea and Dr. 
Goodrich of China were on the platform. An 
exciting episode was introduced by the re- 
port, through Dr. C. R. Palmer, of the special 
committee of nine on the finances of the 
Board. Quite a breezy discussion was occa- 
sioned by it, in which Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. 
Meredith, Dr. Webb and Dr. Storrs took part. 
All agreed that the responsibility for the lack 
of missionary means should be laid on the 
churches and not upon the Prudential Com- 
mittee. For a moment it looked asifan effort 
to pay the debt at once would be made. A 
contribution from a woman in the church at 
Dedham, Mass., and another who had written 
her offer to the president were followed by 
the offer of a gentleman to be one of ten 
to give $2,500 to help lift the debt, or render its 
payment easier by the committee which, under 
the resolutions adopted, were to seek its re- 
moval. It was due to the firmness of the 
president that calls for further subscriptions 
were not thenand there made. Still the offers 
received, amounting to a quarter of the whole 
amount needed, turned the tide from de- 
spondency to hopefulness. It was felt that 
the crisis had been reached and safely passed, 
that in the course of a few months the debt 
will be a thing of the past, so that with ur- 
fettered hands, as Dr. Storrs afterwards said, 
the Board may go on with its work. 

Dr. C. O. Brown of California and Dr. 
Blodget of China ofticiated at the communion, 
which was participated in by a large number of 
persons in the Church of the Pilgrims. The 
services were very impressive. 

After the communion the corporate members 
returned to the Academy of Music and trans- 
acted their business, while in an upper room 
belonging to the church in which we had met 
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L 
he missionaries held a social meeting for an 


hour or more. This was an exceedingly en- 
joyable occasion. At the business meeting 
a change in one of the by-laws was made by 
means of which the assistant treasurer, in 
case of the inability of the treasurer to dis- 
charge his duties, is, under the proper bonds, 
to discharge them in his place. Theold officers 
were re-elected, and the list of corporate mem- 
bers is printed on page 629. 
WOMAN’S MEETING 


Thursday, while the brethren were hold- 
ing meetings in the academy, their sisters, 
who nearly filled the Church of the Pil- 
grims, were having their hearts stirred 
with news brought from many lands. Mrs. 
Capron’s Bible service calmed and inspired 
all to bring forth leaves which shall not 
wither. Phases of life at Adana, where the 
teachers feel safer to sleep with a revolver un- 
der the pillow, and the experiences of touring 
in the Harpoot district were related by Miss 
Webb and Mrs. Brown. Mrs. Howland, just 
home from ten years in Ceylon, bade her hear- 
ers remember the prayer of avative Christian, 
‘‘O Lord, help us to sparkle all over for 
Jesus.”’ Most touching was Mrs. Hazen’s 
plea for the child widows of Madura. In one 
province are 7,000 under four years of age, 
whose life of deprivation is appalling. En- 
couraging, however, was her message of 204 
souls saved in one placein one year by prayer 
and earnest effort. 

From Ruk with its life so strange to us, 
came Mrs. Logan, honored by all. A Presby- 
terian sister, Mrs. Gerald Dale, won closest 
attention with her account of work in Syria, 
and thrilled hearts with her question, Are we 
doing, giving, praying allwecan? The Zulu- 
land was represented by Mrs. Holbrook, and 
the special difficulties in Mexico by Mrs. 
Florence White James. Cheery Mrs. Merrick 
would not tell of the dark side of the Chinese 
work, but pictured the other view. 


DR. STORRS’S ADDRESS. 


The devotional exercises Thursday evening 
were conducted by Dr. S. E. Herrick. Dr. 
S. W. Howland, president of Jaffna College, 
then told something of the missionary needs 
and accomplishments of bis field. He showed 
how intimately connected the work in Ceylon 
has been with the greater work in India, how 
the Madura Mission, now 80 prosperous, and 
the Arcot Mission, where the Scudders have 
put in more than five hundred years of service, 
sprung from impulses givenin Ceylon. Fields 
in northern India bave also been reached by 
influences exerted by the Tamil converts in 
Ceylon. Hence, although relatively small, the 
mission is not unimportant or unworthy the 
yearly grant it receives. The educational 
work of the island, though sustained by the 
government, is Cbristian and in the hands of 
the missionaries or the men whom they have 
trained. 

Of the president’s address what can be 
said? It certainly surpassed those of previ- 
ous years. Matchless in diction, majestic in 
its sweep of thought, full of illustrations 
which surprised and captivated, a single sen- 
tence epitomizing the results of years of re- 
search, tender, sympathetic, yet confident in 
its tone, it went to every heart and held the 
vast audience spellbound. I% was, as ene 
after another said, ‘tremendous.’ To hear 
it was the event of a lifetime. To attempt 
to report it were folly. It must be read asa 
whole. Then it will be seen what Dr. Storrs 
means by the power of the Christian religion, 
and on what grounds he bases his assurances 
of the certain victory of our Lord. 


WORDS FROM THE MISSIONARIES. 


As is customary, Friday morning was given 
up to the missionaries and farewell addresses. 
Rev. J. W. Bates of eastern Africa told the 
story of the founding of the mission with 
which he is now connected. Dr. Stimson said 
it seemed to him that money offered in pay- 
ment of the debt would better be used in 
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building houses for our missionaries, even if 
we are compelled to carry the debt another 
year and pay the interest on it. Dr. Storrs 
declared that while we ought not to neglect 
these our brethren the debt must be paid and 
paid as soon as possible. He would have 
nothing divert attention from the attempt to 
remove it. Rev. Dr. Hazen from Madura con- 
fined himself to the story of his own parish, 
which embraces 2,067 square miles of terri- 
tory. Rev. George Rowland of Japan de- 
scribed the way in which the gospel is car- 
ried into a new province, its power over a 
single individual and the effect which it has 
had on Japanese officials and the Japanese 
people in general. Japan is, he thinks, more 
Christian than she knows. Dr. Farnsworth 
expressed his great joy that he had been per- 
mitted to live in Turkey almost forty-three 
years; more than that, that he had been per- 
mitted to spend his life at Csarea, the sta- 
tion which he himself had begun. He then 
led io a prayer of gratitude for what seems 
to have been accomplished for Turkey. Dr, 
Henry Blodget was the last missionary who 
spoke. He made it evident that while one is 
not to wait till the protection of the Powers 
is secured before yielding to the call of God 
and entering missionary fields, it is right to 
avail one’s self of it as soon as possible. 


IN GENERAL. 


The committee appointed last year to con- 
sider the wisdom of making women corporate 
members did not report. It was reappointed 
with instructions to report next year, and to 
consider also the question of putting them on 
the Prudential Committee. Not one of the 
committee on finance, appointed last year, 
has been present at the meeting this year, nor 
has any report from the committee been re- 
ceived. A committee was appointed for next 
year consisting of E. H.. Baker, Dr. L. C. 
Warner, Joseph E. Brown, Galen C. Moses 
and Simeon E. Baldwin. At this session it 
was also voted to ask the c)-operating com- 
mittees to appoint some one in their districts, 
and more than one if the district needs to be 
divided, to call honorary and corporate mem- 
bers together and organize them into an 
advisory body to the end that missionary 
knowledge may be increased, missionary z°al 
enkindled and missionary gifts multiplied. 


THE FAREWELL 


The farewell words of Dr. Meredith were 
tender and impressive. He said that during 
the meetings he had seemed to himself to be 
listening to the voice of God. He had been 
stirred to the depths of his soul by the con- 
ception of the missionary work set forth so 
eloquentiy in the opening sermon and swept 
along as by a great wind when listening to 
the president’s address. His heart bad been 
humbled in the presence of the missionaries. 
He would therefore call to mind some of the 
first principles on which in this missionary 
business we rest. They are the love of God 
which sent his Son to the world, the love and 
spirit of Christ in his missionary service 
here, the consecration of the early church, and 
the consecration of the men who, today, have 
the spirit of the early Christians, which is the 
spirit of Christ and the spirit of God. What 
we want is the baptism of the Spirit, so that 
we may show the love of God in our life and 
work inthe world. As president of the Board, 
in what hecalled his ‘‘ double consciousness,”’ 
Dr. Storrs bade the churches and pastors of 
Brooklyn farewell. 


SPLINTERS 


One of the reasons why God does not call us is 
because we are not within calling distance.—H. F. 
Pitkin, 

Next year the Board will meet in Toledo,O. Dr. 
E. N. Packard is to be the preacher, with Dr. R. R. 
Meredith alternate. 

The church has been playing at religion. It is 
time to put away childish things and work like 
men.— Dr. Meredith. 

The election of Dr. Blodget as a corporate mem- 
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ber to represent the missionary force was a new 
departure universally approved. 

One of the pertinent questions of the veteran Dr. 
Blodget was, ‘Can a self-indulgent church send 
out self-denying missionaries?”’ 

Dr. Storrs said in bis reply to Dr. Bebrends, “ It 
was a saying of John B. Gough’s that a meteoric 
shower was Dr. Cox's brain exploded.”’ 

Dr. F. E. Clark pressed home, where it will con- 
tinue its work in many young hearts, the message 
of Dr. A. J. Gordon, ‘* Never say ‘ No’ to God.” 

A thorough organization of corporate members 
in the different States to secure larger gifts would 
insure large results, for there is hardly a more in- 
fluential body of the same number in the entire 
country. 

Notable was the absence of college officers, and 
especially of theological professors. Perhaps the 
time of the meeting was unfavorable for them. It 
was noticeable, too, that few persons under appoint- 
ment as missionaries were in attendance. 

As the majestic ideas clothed in splendid sen- 
tences moved in orderly array before the great audi- 
ence throughout President Storrs’s address, a lady 
was heard to remark repeatedly, with accents of in- 
creasing conviction, “ I believe he is inspired.” 

The plan of receiving nominations for corporate 
membership from State bodies has worked well 
and is to be continued. But if these bodies con- 
tinue to be so much more generous with names 
than their churches are in gifte, there must be 
many disappointments. 

Twenty-eight foreign missionaries are supported 
in full by groups of Christian Endeavor Societies in 
the Presbyterian Church, and it is expected that 
the number will soon be increased to fifty-five. 
That is an example which is sure to commend it- 
self to Congregational C. E. Societies. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the Board that 
the dead wood of the corporate membership should 
be removed. Those—fortunately not many—who 
have shown no sign of interest in the work for 
years, not even to the extent of sending in their 
resignations, ought to be dropped from the list. 

The unknown giver of $25,000, conditioned on 
raising the entire debt, bas set a movement going 
which we devoutly hope will realize his object. 
The offer of about $5,000 additional, without any 
solicitation, by different persons, shows how ear- 
nest is the desire that the debt shouJd be removed. 

The spread of information about missions would 
intensify missionary zeal. But the disposition to 
take information is as necessary as the disposition 
to give it. We should have liked to hear answersto 
the question of Mr. Pitkin, soon to go to China, 
“How many in this audience bave read five mission- 
ary books?” 

The addition of twenty-five to the corporate mem- 
bership, besides the filling of the vacancies made 
by death and resignation, materially increases the 
body to whom our foreign missionary affairs is in- 
trusted. Massachusettsiscbaracteristically mocest, 
taking six less new members than she is entitled to 
have in proportion to ber gifts. 

Dr. Clark made a good point in saying that in the 
far West it is almost a crime to tap the streams 
that come down to irrigate the fields. There are 
altogether too many representatives of independ- 
ent enterprises engaged in tapping the streams 
of gifts that are naturally and properly directed 
toward the fields cultivated by our Congregational 
missionary societies. 

The Board has been several hours behind time, ac- 
cording to Dr. Gordon’s clock, in accepting the line 
between New York and Ohio as dividing the East 
and West in apportioning the membersbip. Each 
State west of New York has received fifty per cent. 
more members than it was entitled to in proportion 
to its gifts. But after this year that anachronism 
will be removed, and the Western States will be 
those beyond the Mississippi River. 

Rev. Dr. Gordon began his admirable sermon. 
printed is this issue, with an illustration of a clock 
in a tower with three faces, one with hands motion- 
less, another several hours behind time, and a third 
giving exactly the hour of the day. He likened the 
clock to different conditions of life, unresponsive. 
too slow toapprehend aright the ideals of the present 
age, or indicating correctly the progress of the eter- 
nal purpose. Dr. Behrends privately remarked to 2 
friend that, to make the figure complete, there 
should be a fourth dial with hands pointing severa! 
hours ahead of time. Men bave been estimating the 
progress of the kingdom of God by consulting al! 
the four faces, but, happily, Congregationalists, in 
carrying on their missionary work, are coming to 
believe that they are gathering closer together on 
the side of the clock tower which indicates correct 
time. 
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The Home 
STRANGERS YET. 


Strangers yet! 
After years of life together, 
After fair and stormy weather, 
After travel in fair lands, 
After touch of wedded hands— 
Why thus joined? why ever met, 
if they must be strangers yet? 


Strangers yet! 
After childhood’s winning ways, 
After care and blame and praise, 
Counsel asked and wisdom given, 
After mutual prayers to heaven, 
Child and parent scarce regret 
When they part—are strangers yet. 


Strangers yet! 
After strife for common ends, 
After title of ‘old friends,” 
After passions fierce and tender, 
After cheerful self-surrender, 
Hearts may beat and eyes be wet, 
And the souls be strangers yet. 


Strangers yet! 
O, the bitter thought to scan 
All the loneliness of man— 
Nature, by magnetic laws, 
Circle unto circle draws, 
But they only touch when met, 
Never mingle—strangers yet. 


Strangers yet! 
Will it evermore be thus— 
Spirits still impervious ? 
Shall we never fairly stand 
Soul to soul as hand to hand? 
Are the bounds eternal set 
To retain us—strangers yet? 


Strangers yet! 

Tell not Love it must aspire 

Unto something other—bigher: 

God himself were loved the best 

Were our sy mpathies at rest, 

Kest above the strain and fret 

Of the world of—strangers yet! 

Strangers yet! 
—Lord Houghton. 
eee 
It has been said that every one ought to 

be beautiful by the time forty years have 
passed. It certainly is possible greatly to 
improve on nature in the case of many 
faces. The soul that looks out may mark 
its struggles by deep lines, but if it is ‘‘ pure 
in its purpose and strong in its strife,’ the 
face should be one that it is good to see. 
Those who have seen shown in an illus- 
trated lecture the face of Joseph Mayer, 
who takes the character of Jesus in the 
Passion Play, remember the thrill of sur- 
prise which passed over the audience when 
a second picture was shown, taken after ten 
years’ study of thecharacter. Added sweet- 
ness and dignity in the face gave evidence 
of great development in the life. That the 
change was so surprising is a sad commen- 
tary on the lives of us Christians whose 
study should be deeper, and whose reflec- 
tion in life and face should grow more beau- 
tiful with every added year. 


Parents who are not Christians them- 
selves sometimes desire the best religious 
instruction for their children. Two illus- 
trations of this fact came to our knowledge 
at the opening of the present school year. 
A mother, in placing her daughter at a 
fine private school, remarked: ‘‘I have 
never felt the need of going to church my- 
self, but I think it will be a help to my 
daughter. I want her to come into close 
contact with Jesus Christ, to make him a 
part of her life.” The other case was that 
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of an irreligious father, who was naturally 
expected to demur at the observance of 
daily worship and grace at the table. But 
when told that these customs were observed 
at the school he eagerly expressed his ap- 
proval, Little incidents like these furnish 
real encouragement to the earnest teacher, 
who feels that her efforts in trying to de- 
velop the spiritual nature of those under 
her charge will ‘be neutralized by home in- 
fluence, 


The most intelligent reader is the one 
who knows how to ‘skip’’ judiciously. 
There are still a few conscientious souls 
who consider it a breach of morals to pass 
over unread a single paragraph in a volume 
which they have undertaken to master. 
But the person who can glean what he 
wishes from a book and ignore the rest will 
soon acquire a literary judgment which the 
other class of readers do not possess, and 
will also be able to read more extensively. 
The same principle of skipping can be vari- 
ously applied in household science. There 
are certain garments which may quite as 
well be worn unironed, certain seams that 
need not be closely overcast, certain rooms 
that will not suffer if the weekly sweeping 
is occasionally omitted. In the realm of 
human relationships, too, let us learn to 
skip wisely. Let us pass over vexations 
and recriminations and complaints and 
hurry along to the pages that are bright 
with hope and cheerfulness and forbear- 
ance. The best mothers understand when 
to skip childish errors and when to make 
them subjects of discipline. 


ee 


THE OOURAGE OF OUR CONVIOTIONS. 


BY LILY RICE FOXCROFT. 





Probably there is no question under gen- 
eral discussion today of wider and more 
far reaching importance than the question 
of woman suffrage. Certainly there is none 
which more closely concerns the happiness 
and usefulness of women, nor about which 
it is so necessary that they should form 
clear and well-grounded opinions, and, 
hav ng formed them, sbould be ready and 
resoluteinexpressing them. But it is plain 
that most women do not yet recognize this 
necessity. The advccates of the new move- 
ment have been aggressive and outspoken 
—outspoken to the point of vituperation, 
indeed—for years. But the great mass of 
women are still indifferent. The suffragists 
attribute this indifference to ignorance and 
apathy. No doubt there are ignorant and 
apathetic women, though we do not admit 
that when enlightened and aroused they 
will all become suffragists. Many of us, 
however, believe that intelligent conserva- 
tism is a large factor in the problem, and 
we feel that the greatest need for our side 
today is that women holding conservative 
convictions should have the courage to let 
them become known. 

Courage and conservatism are not words 
that have been always yoked up together. 
There have been times when to be progres- 
sive was what required courage. But no 
one will pretend that ours is such a time, 
To be “‘bebind the times” is the suminum 
malum to us; to be ‘‘up to date,”’ the su- 
preme good. Standards arechanging. The 
enthusiasm of stir and novelty is in the air. 
It takes as much courage now to stand up 
for the old as it used to take to speak for 
the new. Besides this general tendency 
toward change, there isin many commun- 
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ities a strong local tendency toward the 
particular form of change which the suf- 
fragists are urging. The so-called ‘‘lead- 
ing women”’ are often suffragists, I say 
‘*so-called,’’? with no purpose to cast a 
slight upon the many useful and brilliant 
women whose social and philanthropic ac- 
tivities have brought them into public no- 
tice; but I am not quite ready to admit 
that the “leading women,’’ the ‘influen- 
tial women’’ of a community are always 
those who are most in the public eye. I 
am not sure but from a quiet, home hearth- 
stone, around which only children and 
friends gather, there may be exerted an 
influence, a leadership, as real, as lasting, 
as far-reaching even, though not as con- 
spicuous. The conspicuousness we must 
all admit, and few of us can escape being a 
little overawed by it. 

The conservative woman, too, is often at 
a disadvantage, and feels that she is, be- 
cause she is not a skilled disputant. Of 
course there are exceptions on both sides, 
but in general the women whose tastes, 
habits and modes of thought incline them 
toward political responsibilities are women 
who have been for some time now accus- 
tomed to the milder forms of public life, 
They can participate in a club debate, or 
preside over it, and for the average woman, 
with the average gifts of speech, to try to 
make her case good against them is simply 
for an amateur to measure strength with a 
professional, 

But it is by a feeling of personal sensi- 
tiveness, I think, more than by-all other 
causes combined, that conte: vative women 
are withheld from expressing their views 
as freely as they ought. The matters which 
are really vital to the question—the rela- 
tions of women to family life — are so per- 
sonal and sacred that, as a rule, the more 
strongly women feel about them the more 
reluctant they are to talk much of them. 
Ideals of home, of wifebood, of mother- 
hvod —it does not seem fitting that we 
should bandy these about in argument. 
And those decorous old phrases, ‘‘ woman’s 
8; here,’’ ‘‘the center of a home,”’ ‘‘the re- 
sponsibilities of motherhood,’’ and so on, 
behind which we used to take refuge, have 
become antiquated, and will no longer serve 
ourturn, Here, too, it is often impossible 
for the conservative woman to state ber case 
as strongly as it should be stated without 
seeming to show a self-complacercy and 
arrogance which are utterly distasteful to 
her; for the question resolves itself, in the 
last analysis, chiefly into a question of the 
well-being of those women who are wives 
and mothers. Is it best for them, is it best 
for society, is it best for the race, that they 
should assume political responsibilities ? 
That is really the point at issue. Ques- 
tions of the so-called “‘rights’’ cf child- 
less, unmarried women are of comparatively 
small importance. And yet these are not 
felicitous remarks for the woman who hap- 
pens to be married to make to her friend 
who happens not to be. The brilliant suc- 
cesses constantly achieved by women with- 
out family responsibilities make the situa- 
tion more embarrassing still. Whatis Mary 
Jones— plain Mrs. John Jones—who has 
‘* done nothing since she left college except 
look after her babies,” in comparison with 
her classmate, who has been earning a sec- 
ond degree by original investigations in bi- 
ology ? An insignificant individual, truly! 
But she is the representative of a class. 
And mothers, as a class, are likely to be 
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subjects mistook the red color in the test traced or droll mistakes were made in at- 
important to the world than biologists. used for brown or black, and the green for tempting to do so. 


regarded for some time to come as more 


light blue or orange, and sometimes for Before it was time to repair to the dining- 
black. They were also unable to make out room penny toys were distributed to all the 
the white spot in the center of a black card. young ladies and afterwards to the men. 
More than half of the whole number ex- Each toy had its mate, and the young man 
amined showed a persistent contraction of who found himself in possession of a tin 
both pupils, and this was the invariable ac- whistle sought out at once one of the fair 
thought there was any real call for courage. companiment of some form of defective vis- sex who owned the same musical instru- 
We have not believed there could be any ion. In most cases the failure of vision is ment, whom he escorted in triumph to sup- 
real danger. But there is always dangerin Very slow, and the patient does not discover per. A table was set with a border of ani- 
over-confidence, Ours isan age of experi- it until it is well advanced. mal crackers placed upon the cloth about 
ments. There is a class of minds whom A New York occulist declares that the six inches fromtheedge. Bibs were passed 
the suffrage experiment attracts simply be- cigarette is the greatest enemy to the eyes around, made of Japanese napkins, hol- 
cause it is an experiment. There is an- Of young men, He describes a peculiar dis- lowed out for the neck, with strings of 
other—and probably a very large class— ease of the eye among smokers, the symp- baby ribbon glued to the corners, each cou- 
who believe that it would result in good to toms of which are dimness and film like ple requiring the assistance of each other 
the various reforms which they have at gatherings over the eye, which appear and in adjusting, of course! Tall compotes 
heart, and who think that its disintegrating disappear at intervals, The best specialists stood at each end of the table containing 
effect upon family life would be inapprecia- Were at a loss for along time to understand cooky horses (which were in reality deli- 
ble. And there is a third—disavowed by the cause of this trouble, buthave at length cate, home-made ginger snaps), and candy 
most of their allies, but coming obstinately traced it to the use of the cigarette. It is canes, about ten inches long, made to order 
to the front now and then—to whom the known as the cigarette eye, and can only at a candy factory, together with real 


But that, again, would not be a graceful 
thing for Mary Jones to say. 

And so, from one cause or another, we 
conservative women have been lacking in 
the courage of our convictions. One more 
excuse still we might give. We have not 


disintegration of the family appeals as the be cured by long treatment. old-fashioned ‘‘kisses,” tiny biscui's and 
chief good to be accomplished. With all Investigations made in Belgium by the glass pitchers filled with milk or lemonade 
these, as well as with the suffragists for authority of the government have shown finished the menu. E. K. B. 
suffrage’s sake, we have to deal. that the general and excessive use of to- Sorc cai cna 
The women who hold conservative views bacco is the main cause of color blindness. HER BONNET. 
This agrees with the conclusions arrived at 


. : When meeting bells began to toll, 
by Dr. Dowling as above stated. And pious folks began to pass, 


An illustration of defective vision froma = ghe deftly tied her bonnet on, 
similar cause, occurring in the lower ani- The little, sober meeting lass, 
mals, is furnished by the reports recently A!! iv her neat, white-curtained room, before her 
published by the Australian papers of an tay teoking gate. 
epidemic of blindness occurring in horses So nicely, round her lady cheeks, 
pastured in a district along the banks of She smoothed her bands of glossy hair, 
the river Darling, which was supposed to 424 innocently wondered if 

Her bonnet did not make her fair; 
be caused by eating the leaves of the Aus- hen sternly chid her foolish heart for harboring 
tralian tobacco. This plant began to grow such fancies there. 
in the affected district shortly after a flood, he ounve Wie Ge eee. 
and the blindness among the horses began ana set the bows beneath her chin, 
to manifest itself soon after. The blind- Then smiled to see how sweet she looked, 
ness came on gradually, often taking as Then thought her vanity a sin, 
much as two years before it became abso. And she must put such thoughts away before the 
sermon should begin. 

lute. It was found to be incurable, al- 


though the horses showed no signs of dis- But, sitting ’neath the preachéd word, 
ease elsewhere. Demurely in her father’s pew, 
She thought about her bonnet still, 


must rouse themselves to a sense of their 
responsibility. The anti-suffragist must not 
shrink from avowing her convictions, even 
in the presence of opponents whom she 
knows to be more fluent than she. We rec- 
ognize the obligation to stand by our re- 
ligious faith under all circumstances—why 
not by this? We are not ashamed of our 
_religious creed when we meet those who 
call it ‘‘narrow”’ and “out of date’’—why 
should we be of this? 

Distasteful as all this work is, the conse- 
quences of neglecting it might be more dis- 
tasteful still. It is perfectly conceivable 
that a minority of active women might 
override a large majority of passive ones. 
The ballot once granted to the wish of the 
few, the burden of it would rest equally 
upon the many. At this point in their 





ee 
argument the suffragists are not candid. Yes, all the parson’s sermon through, 
‘‘Let the women who want to vote vote,”’ FOR WINTER EVENINGS, About its pretty bows and buds, which better than 
they say. ‘‘The women who don’t wantto A “retrospective party” given by a Wash- a acadacetcincacinl 
vote need not.’’ But a share in political ington girl was such a success in furnish- Yet, sitting there with peaceful face, 


ing an evening’s entertainment that others The reflex of her simple soul, 
may like to follow up her bright thought, She looked to be a very saint, 
With each invitation was sent a request for 424 maybe was one, on the whole, 
ae hs a Only that her pretty bonnet kept away the aureole. 
the one invited to bring a picture of him- —Mary E. Wilkins. 
self or herself at the earliest age obtainable. a eee 
When the guests arrived all pictures were 
captured by a young girl, who was seated EXEROISE FOR HEADAOHES. 
beside a little table near the door of the Sympathetic pains in the head may result 
drawing-room, whereshe delicately fastened from wounds on any part of the body or 
ee to each picturea number. Afterthe young from inflammations, but these are only re- 
THE INFLUENOE OF TOBAQUO ON hostess had received her friends each was lieved by treatment directed to the severer 
VISION. handed a card, with numbers ranging from affliction. The comparatively mild torment 
fcaia one to fifty, or whatever number of guests of an ordinary headache may give way to 
eo ee were invited. The pictures were then dis- resolute abstinence from rich food, with an 
Dr. Francis Dowling, in an interesting tributed, and the one guessing the great- increased allowance of fresh air and the 
paper on this subject, read before the Mis- est number correctly received the prize— practice of the following exercise. Take a 
sissippi Valley Medical Association, shows a Greenaway Birthday Book. The booby full, deep breath in the open air, hold it 
as the result of careful investigations by prize was a tin plate, with the alphabet for five seconds and, without letting any of 
himself and others that impaired visionis around the edge. it escape, clinch both fists in the most 
one of the common results of the habitual The evolution in somecases, fromathree- determined manner. Then breathe out, 
use of tobacco, either by chewing or smok- months-old baby, with a chubby fist in its and take five rapid, full breaths as a means 
ing, though rather more by the former mouth, toa full-fledged society girl, witha of rest; after which repeat the first part 
method on account of the greater absorp- Psyche knot and ‘' pneumatic s!eeves,’’ was of the exercise. If there is much conges- 
tion of nicotine. He conducted a personal difficult to follow, and in a few cases recog- tion the effort may be painful at first. 
examination of 150 male employés ina large nition was impossible; and a fluffy haired ‘The aim is to restore the circulation, and 
tobacco factory, all of whom used tobacco child, with a Mother Hubbard dress and it must be a resolute person who persi-'s 
in one or both of the ways mentioned. Of trailing sash, was unutterably funny when in the practice for several minutes, but the 
these he found that in forty-five cases the placed beside the face of a tall medical remedy is an excellent one, although tle 
niormal acuteness of vision was diminished student, with a long-tailed coat and dark headache may not disappear instantly. But 
in a greater or less degree. In thirty cases mustache! Peal on peal of laughter rang the cure will take place in a very short 
the impairment was very serious and the through the house as resemblances were time. 


responsibilities, once granted, is not some- 
thing one may take up or lay down at pleas- 
ure. The opportunity to vote does not 
stand on the same plane with the oppor- 
tunity to go to college, or to enter a profes- 
sion. Colleges and professions say to an 
individual here and there, ‘‘ You may.’’ 
The ballot box says to every voter, ‘‘ You 
ought.” 
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Closet and Htar 


Nothing can comfort me, no creature can 
give me rest, but thou only, my God, whom 
I long to contemplate everlastingly. 


All growth in the spiritual life is con- 
nected with the clearer insight into what 
Jesus is to us. The more we realize that 
Christ must be all to us and in us, that all 
in Christ is indeed for us, the more we shall 
learn to live the real life of faith which, 
dying to self, lives wholly in Christ. The 
Christian life is no longer the vain struggle 
to live right, but the resting in Christ and 
finding strength in him as our life, to fight 
the fight and gain the victory of faith.— 
Andrew Murray. 


I collect myself, O my God, at the close 
of life as at the close of day, and bring to 
thee my thoughts and my love. The last 
thoughts of a heart that loves thee are 
like those last, deepest, ruddiest rays of 
the setting sun. Thou hast willed, O my 
God, that life should be beautiful even to the 
end. Make me to grow and keep my green, 
and climb like the plant which lifts its head 
to thee for the last time before it drops its 
seed and dies.—Madame Swetchine. 





I cannot in the valley stay ; 

The great horizons stretch away, 
The very cliffs that wall me round 
Are ladders unto higher ground. 


I am not glad till I have known 
Life that can lift me from my own; 


A loftier level must be won, 
A mightier strength to lean upon. 


And heaven draws near as I ascend ; 

The breeze invites, the stars befriend, 

All things are beckoning to the Best, 

I climb to thee, my God, for rest. 
—Lucy Larcom. 





We are to take our place in the world’s 
business, and to do our best in the work 
appointed, and to accept outward success 
when it comes. But all of it must be filled 
with the heavenly Spirit and bent to the 
true end. Nothing material is to have 
supremacy over us. There is a deep sense 
in which Christians still must live outside 
their worldly possessions and confess them- 
selves to be strangers and pilgrims on the 
earth.— W. R. Nicoll. 





Almighty God, when we think of thee 
we are filled witb solemn wonder. Thou 
att 50 great, 30 boly, so terrible in judg= 
ment, pet so tender in mercy. When 
we do not think of thee all space is dark, 
all life ig gad, all friendsbip is but the 
grave of love. We will think of the Lord 
and be glad; we will look towards bis 
dwelling=place, and be renewed in bope. 
Tby greatness is not for tbyself, it is 
for us; for our education, our comfort, 
our sanctification. Thou dost not affrigbt 
us by thy majesty; thou dost draw us 
bytbylove. Wf tbou bast bidden tbhyselt 
it is that we may seek thee. We are 
invited to enter the cloud and speak witb 
thee face to face. We are prisoners of 
the bodp and of time, pet there is an 
open way into beaven known to the spitit 
of man. Place our feet in the way of 
life and in our weariness give us rest. 
Sweet Saviour, be ever near us, be ever 
in us. Thy cross is our eternal bope, 
tby throne our everlasting refuge. God's 
name be glorified, God’s will be done. 
Lord, thou doest all things well. Dave 
us in thy bolp keeping. Amen. 
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Mothers in Council. 


WHAT SHALL CHILDREN EAT? 

Several times I have read articles on diet 
and hygienic cooking in The Congregationalist. 
I have been much interested in them all and 
they have led me to hope that I may get 
further help through the editor of the Heme 
Department. I am particularly anxious to 
know the class of food best suited to differ- 
ent temperaments and physical conditions. 
I have one boy that grows like a weed, is 
active and full of life, but is lacking in en- 
durance—nerve power. He also has a stom- 
ach that has to be very carefully treated. 
How to feed this child to best nourish his 
body and supply the needed nerve power, and 
not overtax a delicate stomach, is a question 
I have given much thought to. He craves 
meat, fruit and knickknacks. The latter I 
try to keep away almost entirely, except as a 
simple dessert of bread pudding, custard or 
blanc mange might be classed under that 
head; even there I limit him. But with the 
best care I can give, every year or two he has 
a serious illness, resulting usually from some 
imprudence in eating or from cold. 

What I want to ask is, Is there any book or 
magazine published that will give the effect 
upon the system of different foods? What 
foods best supply the needs of different tem- 
peraments? Ifsuch a book or magazine gave 
direction for preparing different dishes in a 
hygienic manner another felt need would be 
supplied. I often read articles that denounce 
pies and cake, but leave the reader in a sea of 
doubt beyond that. D. N. B. 


THREE ANSWERS TO ‘‘PERPLEXED.”’ 

I am an unmarried woman, but have had a 
good deal to do with children, so would sug- 
gest to ‘ Perplexed”’ that she cease making 
separate pies and cakes for her child. Let 
her share with the rest of the family, and 
thus remeve one source of temptation. Then 
ask the friends who give her child so much 
candy and many toys to be less generous. 
Less of either would be better for her daugh- 
ter’s health and disposition. As example is 
often better than precept, might it not be well 
on baking day to have the supply of food a 
large one and the surplus be sent to some 
poor or sick neighbor, or taken by the mother, 
the child accompanying the messenger and 
seeing for herself the gratitude felt? In time 
the girl would desire to share in the giving. 
But she will not at once change; like all 
good habits, the growth will be slow. 

SYMPATHY. 


The letter from a mother asking for helps in 
making her daughter unselfish brought to my 
mind a little girl of whom I know, who has 
been made unselfish. At a year old she 
showed the usual tendency to be selfish, but 
by tact and constantly giving her the oppor- 
tunity of being otherwise it soon grew into a 
habit. Everything she received was always 
asked to be shared, as ‘‘ Please give mother a 
bite of cracker,” ‘‘Save a few crumbs for 
father.” Only last week she received a pres- 
ent of a doll, and at once said, ‘‘ I have so many 
dolls I will save that for some other child.” 

There have never been punishments of any 
kind for selfishness, but her parents have 
tried prayerfully and diligently to provide 
her with a sensitive conscience and the habit 
of unselfishness. Now there is a brother of a 
year and, with the sister as a model, it is easy 
to make him follow in her footsteps. The 
principal point to be made is to begin early 
and form the habit in everything in which the 
child has ownership. M. M. K. 





‘* Perplexed ” asks, Have I a right to insist 
that my child shall give up or share her things 
with others? Yes! By persuasion, if possi- 
ble, if not, then by compulsion. It is your 
duty to God and to your child to check or 
conquer bad traits... . Unselfishness ought 
to be natural and spontaneous in the heart of 


a little child who takes no thought for the 
morrow, but, unfortunately, heredity has a 
great deal to do with our disposition. I have 
seen babies that were unquestionably selfish, 
clutching at everything within reach, and 
screaming with anger if forced to release 
their hold. Too young to reason, or to really 
care for the objects around them, they simply 
manifest a covetous spirit which is inborn. 
Occasionally children do not resemble the 
parents, but ancestors farther back, and I 
think if this little girl’s history is traced 
there will be found a selfish man or woman 
somewhere among her progenitors. Her self- 
ishness may be modified or conquered, I be- 
lieve, but the struggle will be long and hard, 
for she will never yield without inward con- 
flict. But remember that she may not be to 
blame for a covetous feeling any more than 
she is to blame for the color of her eyes, and 
it may be as much beyond human power to 
change one as the other. All a mother can 
do is to teach by word and example, and to 
insist that unselfishness shall be the law of 
the household, not only for the little one but 
for each and all. 

Bad as selfishness is there is another trait far 
more discouraging, and that is cruelty. I 
have seen children who seemed to delight in 
inflicting pain. From the same mother, from 
the same home training, I have seen one boy 
go forth to torture and kill birds and animals, 
and the other boy to follow him and pick up 
the little wounded creatures with bitter tears 
and lamentations. What is the cause of this 
difference unless it be the spirit inborn? 
How that thought should set mothers to 
thinking! How it should make them strive 
to become all they would have their children 
become! How it should make them shun in 
their young womanhood all men who have 
qualities that would cause them shame and 
grief to behold in their sons! H. H, P. 


A MOTHER’S PRIVILEGE. 

I have noticed in these columns the allu- 
sions that have been made to vague and 
strange fancies which occupy the thoughts 
of some children about pre-natal states. I 
have had no experience with children who 
have expressed any of these fancies, neither 
do they seem to me to be of much importance. 
I do know, however, that the tender minds of 
the little ones are filled with wondering ques- 
tions, and voices from within and from with- 
out are speaking to the child soul. It is 
of the first importance that it should be early 
trained to distinguish the sweet spirit voices. 

These come to lift the mind of pure and in- 
nocent childhood above the foul and hurtful 
brooding over contaminating thoughts which 
sometimes creep in. 

I wonder if mothers are listening to know 
what kind of voices reach their children’s inner 
hearing? God is more than near to the first 
years of childhood. He will be in that heart, 
and I would have the mother know daily and 
hourly if the soul voices of her little ones 
are holy voices. 

I knew a little girl many years ago to wohm 
God spoke one June morning. Both parents 
were Christians, but the mother was too much 
interested in her finished housekeeping, and 
the father too busy with his books, to notice 
that the eager, restless nature of their child 
was being guided by an unworthy hand: 
Left much to herself, she had found a new 
acquaintance in the serving maid in a neigh- 
bor’s kitchen, a farmer’s house where there 
was something of freedom between mistress 
and maid, and the child ran in and out as she 
liked. This particular helper had come from 
a home of ignorance and immorality in a 
neighboring town. The scenes to which she 
had been accustomed she now rehearsed in 
the ear of her young listener. The charm of 
novelty, together with the privacy of these 
contidences, fascinated for atime. The mother, 
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wide awake to all the nice details of house- 
keeping—and these go a good way in making 
a happy home for the children—and fond of her 
social duties, did not follow her little daugh- 
ter closely enough to perceive that vicious 
and dangerous voices had caught her atten- 
tion. One evening she called the child from 
play and dismissed her with a good-night kiss 
to her early rest. But that mother never 
knew how, long after the sun’s last touch of 
color had left the little chamber, the evil 
things that had been spoken returned to 
harass and confuse the tender mind of the 
child. 

In the morning, rising late, she hurried to 
the room below. The breakfast things had 
been cleared away, but the pleasant morning 
salutation and the glorious suushine of the 
summer day, flooding the room where she 
stood making hasty preparations for school, 
told her of a wise, safe love and helped her to 
hear the voice which almossé audibly she heard 
saying, ‘‘Come unto me,” and inclined her 
consciously to answer, “I will.’”’ In a mo- 
ment the mists were cleared away and the 
child soul had yielded to the Holy Spirit’s 
influence. The call was from God and the 
struggle with evil, of that kind, was over 
forever. The benediction of that bright morn- 
ing seems to return as every year that par- 
ticular date is remembered. 

So, also, after many years has it been im- 
possible to forget, hard as she has tried to do 
40, the painful recollection of those evil com- 
munications. 

God has chosen the mother to interpret his 
voice and to repeat his calls. This is why he 
has placed the unborn lite so near the moth- 
er’s heart, and why she stands at the en- 
trance of its immortal life, that as she feels 
the first throbs of pain or joy, so she may be 
the first to help to bring all the powers of 
heart and life early to his feet. H. H. 8. 


$$$ 


MIDDLE-AGED OHILDREN. 


The disappointment which comes to moth- 
ers In seeing their grown-up children merely 
commouplace men and women is pathetically 
portrayed in these words in Harper’s Bazar: 


Grown old, the mother is sometimes sor- 
rowtully clear sighted and treed trom the 
viessed illusions of youth. When her chil- 
dren were little things, playing about the 
door and tucked into ved at night, all safe 
and sweet and rosy, she had her dreams of 
their future. There was nothing too bright, 
too brave, too beautiful, for her imagina- 
tion and her hope, as she looked at her 
darlings, sleeping or waking. As they 
grew older, went to school and to college or 
into the shop and the counting-room, the 
mother still dreamed and planned, still 
wove her enchanted stories, in the center of 
which she saw her children, heroes, profes- 
sors, scholars, benefactors, champions of 
the weak, defenders of the helpless, orna- 
meats of the age aud renowned-to-be. Her 
Frank, her Charles, her Sydney, whatever 
others might do, they were bound to excel, 
to stand in the van, to reap the rewards, to 
scale the hights, to discover the long: hidden 
secrets. 

But there dawns a day upon the mother 
when, grown old, as wrinkles and gray 
hairs testify, she renews the wonderful 
keenness and acuteness of childhood, she 
sees the dropping of many masks, she com- 
prehends things as they are. Past the hour 
of dreaming and of castle-building, past 
the clouas and the mirage, her vision is like 
that of one of God’s angeis. 

She sees her children not remarkable in 
any way above others, not specially en- 
dowed with gift or grace, not grand or noble 
beyond the common lot of men. They are 
respectable citizens, honest, hard-working 
and patient. With a wonder half touched 
with awe the mother beholds the dark hair 
of her tirst- born streaked with gray, thin in 
patches, and notes his early stooping shoul- 
ders and the lines of care on his forehead. 
His children are growing up around him, 
and his wife is thoughtless; she makes 





many demands on the silent, toiling fellow. | 
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The mother, wiser and tenderer than once, 
does not sympathize with her middle-aged 
son in spoken words, and she never hints 
that he is in any way a disappointment to 
her. Perhaps she was to blame. At some 
turn in the road, at some critical point, the 
thing she did or did not do might have 
changed everything. Who can tell? 

The mother grown old has a harder fate 
than this sometimes. Her children are not 
merely comfortable, commonplace, kindly- 
eyed people, doing their duty quietly in 
the state where God has been pleased to 
place them. They are not a credit to her, 
nor to their name or their upbringing. 
Hard, narrow, selfish, possibly mean, cring- 
ing, dishonorable, sordid, the mother who 
bore them stands aghast and shame stricken 
at the sight of the men and women whom 
her young arms cradled. 

Even then she is pitiful, and when others 
turn away in anger or disgust she patiently 
watches, hoping that the winnowing winds 
of fate will drive away their chaff and show 
some grains of wheat. The mother in her 
never tires, never ceases to love, never for- 
gets to pray, and it is to her that they turn 
when all the world turns against them; 
and the children, wandering and well-nigh 
worthless, are kept from utter failure and 
receive their latest opportunity for repent- 
ance and rehabilitation through a mother’s 
unfailing goodness and undying fidelity. 


FOR THE TOILET. 


A pure, unscented soap is good for the teeth 
and should be used about three times a week. 
Simple powdered chalk, which may be scented 
if desired, makes a good tooth powder. In- 
deed, it forms the basis of nearly all denti- 
frices. Common salt, too, is excellent for the 
same purpose, 





As regards perfumes the safest rule to fol- 
low is to avoid them altogether. But the 
woman who wishes to carry about with hera 
faint, delicate fragrance may take her chosen 
perfume from the natural scents. Let her 
scatter rose leaves or sweet violets, lavender 
or sweet clover among her laces, ribbons and 
handkerchiefs. Flowers of delicate odors al- 
ways lend a pleasing perfume to the wearer, 
but strong-scented blossoms, such as tube- 
roses, hyacinths and some lilies, should never 
be carried into a crowded assembly 


A famous French beauty, centuries ago, ex- 
cited the envy of the ladies of the court by 
her delicate complexion, and many attempts 
were made to obtain the secret of it. After 
her death it was discovered that she had used 
no cosmetic, but had simply given her face a 
thorough bath in rain water every day. This 
incident reminds us that few women know 
how to wash the face. In the morning it 
should be bathed with both hands slowly and 
thoroughly in an abundance of soft water 
with the chill taken off. At night it should 
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be washed in hot water with good soap and 
afterwards thoroughly bathed again with cold 
water. | 
ees seen 

Prayer is the means which God has given 
us and to which we come instinctively for 
finding God, for living with him and for carry- 
ing about with us a sense of his presence, 
deriving from it comfort and peace and calm- 
ness and strength.—Henry A. Stimson. 





Every-Day 
Economy. 
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Only a 
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Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
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Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 


Svracuse, N.Y. 








get it. 
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No flour is “just as good as” va 


4, “Duluth Imperial” 
Flour 


except in the minds of dealers who want to N 
palm off poor brands for bigger profit. If you ! 
really want DuLuTH IMPERIAL, see that you 
20 loaves more in every barrel. 


If your grocer doesn’t keep it, and won’t supply you, don’t get another flour— 
A get another grocer; er send us a postal, and we'll tell you where to get it, 
J 


DULUTH IMPERIAL MILL CO., Duluth, Minn. 
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The Conversation Corner. 





Although we ostensibly kept open house 
last week for our more elderly readers, as 
represented by the cozy family group, the 
children managed to occupy most of the 
room. It is only fair therefore to give the 
old folks another chance, So we will take 
a bunch of their letters out of the drawer, 
and see what profound and dignified sub- 
jects they are interested in. 

The first one is typewritten—I remember 
about it. In one of the Old South lectures 
a gray-bearded man sat next me and talked 
till the lecture began. I think he must 
have recognized me as the friend of Kitty 
Clover and Bonnie Jolie, for he told me an 
interesting cat story. Knowing that I 
should forget it, I asked him to write it out 
and send ittome. Here it is: 


Can cats talk? No, but they can tell—well, 
this is how Major told me that the doors of 
my store should be bolted. We closed the 
store at six o’clock. About an hour later, re- 
turning on an errand, I took puss a supper of 
fish. When I unlocked the door, Major stood 
waiting and at once rubbed against my legs 
and looked intently towards the rear of the 
store, paying no attention whatever to the 
fish. I tried to coax him to eat. Carrying 
him to the bundle counter I held bis head 
down with bis nose in the fish, determined 
that be sbould know what I had brought him. 
But be rubbed against my arm and again 
looked toward the rear of the store. Then I 
went with bim, saying, ‘Major, what is the 
trouble?’’ He instantly ran to the back 
doors. I found them unlocked, and one 
slightly ajar. The moment I put my band 
to the bolts Major ran back to the counter 
and, before I could lock and bolt the doors, 
was eating his supper as though nothing had 
hapnened. 

We supposed that in closing the store we 
locked some one in who went out by the rear 
door, intending to return in the night to rob. 
Major’s intelligence—was it not more than 
instinct ?—was enough to know that it meant 
wischief and took this way of telling me 
about the doors. When I locked them he 
was content and no doubt enjoyed his supper 
much better. J.C. B. 


Of course he did! The sense of duty 
done always gives not only peace of mind 
but additional enjoyment of creature com- 
forts. For such meritorious service Major 
ought to have been promoted to be Colonel. 
At any rate the Commissary of Subsistence 
—isn’t that the proper army term?—ought 
to have provided him with abundant ra- 


tions. 
ATKINSON, N. H. 

Dear Mr. Martin; If reading the Corner 
makes a Corverer, I have always been one. 
We bave a large dog, Rover, very intelligent 
and very strong. He weighs about a bundred 
pounds. I am as fond of bim as you are of 
your Clover cat which has done so much to 
interest the Cornerers. I will tell you of 
something Rover did yesterday. Our bhouse- 
bold pet, a baby girl two years old, keeps ber 
plavtbings in a full-sized peach hasket—a hig 
rag babv, a tin can, an umbrella handle, 
books, blocks and many other thirgs. Into 
this precious collection she also dropped part 
of ber Juncheon. Rover tried and tried to get 
out the hit of cake, and failing he picked up 
the basket and carried it through the open 
door to the barn, then out of doors, where be 
tipped everything out, fonnd the cake and ate 
it. At aword from his master, who saw the 
whole performance, he took the basket back 
again into the house. P. 


Ought not Rover to have restored the 
girls’s playthings to the basket before he 
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carried it back? As between these two 
instances it would seem as though the in- | 
telligent fidelity to the interests of others 
we usually attribute to the dog was shown | 
by the cat, while the intelligent devotion to | 
its own personal self more particularly sup- 
posed to characterize the cat belonged in 
this case to the dog. But for thoughtful | 
ingenuity in accomplishing his object Rover | 
certainly ‘‘ took the cake’’! 
Wark, Mass. 
Mr. Martin: Is there room for one more cat 
story? Kitty N. is a handsome black aud 
white cat belonging to my neighbor who 
lives across my garden. One winter day 
Kitty sat on the kitchen window-seat. The 
window was covered with steam and, wishing 
to look out, be lifted his big paw (with an 
extra toe on it) and wiped a small, clear place 
on the glass. The steam quickly covered it 
and again he brushed a clear space, a much 
larger one than before, and with an air of 
great satisfaction gazed upon the winter land- 
scape. Was it reason or instinct? And did 
Kitty Clover ever do anything brighter than 
that? M. A.B. | 
Certainly not! But K. C, has exhibited | 
one trait of character which I never before | 
noticed in cats. It is curiosity. After 
getting—very slowly— domesticated in our 
new house, he made from time to time re- 
searches in the different rooms. One place 
remained, somewhat difficult of access—a 
cupboard in the sitting room. At last, 
noting that the door was slightly open, he 
crept along on the back of a sofa, the end | 
of which was some distance from the cup- 
board, and opening the door wider stepped 
in and spent some time carefully examining 
the various contents of that depository— 
evidently a mere matter of intellectual curi 
osity as to the family possessions. 
Speaking of reason and instinct, | had 
occasion a day or two ago to call upon an 
oculist in the Back Bay, and while waiting 
in the hall heard a voice repeatedly saying, 
‘‘Who are you?” although I had sent my | 
name to the doctor by the door girl. When | 
I had finished my interview the same voice 
said, very pleasantly, ‘‘Good-by,’” and 
mentioned the name of the one addressing 
me—‘“ Polly.” Wasthat instinct or reason? 
How could instinct alone teach the bird to | 
say the right word at the right time? But | 
perhaps old folks do not care anything | 
about cats and canaries. 
NANTUCKET, Mass, 


Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: Will you please tell | 
me if there is any book containing national | 
songs and patriotic pieces of the United | 
States? Ifso, where can I find it and at what | 


price? IM. Be 
Ginn & Co. publish The National School | 
Library of Song, which contains several | 
patriotic pieces, like The Star-Spangled | 
Banner and Hail, Columbia, but by no means 
all such. It has ‘‘ folksongs” from many | 
other nations, with notes, and sells for fifty | 
cents. Oliver Ditson & Co. issue American | 
Patriotic Songs (50 cents, postpaid), which 
includes nearly all the familiar lyrics of the 
country, the alphabetical list beginning 
with America and ending with Yankee 


Doodle! 
CHILLICOTHE, ILL. 


Is there in print a child’s toybook of many 
years ago—1838 or 1840 perbaps—called The 
Swan’s Bridal Day? Of this book my mother 
used often to speak as very amusing for chil- 


dren with its poetry and colored pictures. 
J. BT. 














It is doubtless out of print now, but the 
elder lady in the picture may remember 
about it; if so, let her answer, Other old 
folks’ letters await some future opportunity. 


Mw. Maer) 








A SUNLIGHT EFFECT. 
> The clear morning sunlight brings { 
with it gladness and renewed en- 
, ergy, and 4 


| Sunlight | 
| Soap 


drives into the background, like a dark shadow, 
that old bugbear “wash day,” and does its 
} work quickly, easily, perfectly. Use a 4 
Soap, and you will realize that “Sunlight” has 
come into your life, 
, It Makes Horre Brighter. 
Hadson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. | 
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Sits the best. Put up 
bin pound and half- 
Sule Ufrs. Phitadelphia. 
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MECHANICS FAIR, BOSTON. 


With a record of Kighteen successful Exhi- 
bitions, the Nineteeuth will excel those of 
former years. Fine Working Exhibits. 
Novelties in Manufactures. Art Gal- 
leries, and Poster Exhibit, un question- 
ably the largest and choicest collection ever 
shown in New England. 

Special attractions, such as the Electric 
Fountain and the BEST MUSIC. 

Note announcement of CHEAP EXCUR- 
SIONS on all railroads. 

Open till November 30. 
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is the most Economical. Don’t buy 
nor 








inferior and imitation sorts; 
liquid extracts, which are mostly 


water and salt, ask for Liebig 


Company’s E xt ract 
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WORLD-KNOWN 





Women Win 


praise when successful housekeep- 
One element of that success is 


wanes RO in 
eLEC ECON 


It imparts a brilliancy to silverware, 
easily and quickly, that will satisfy 
the most ambitious housekeeper. 
Never wearing or scratching. 

Trial quantity for the asking. 


Box post-paid, 15 cents. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 
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LEssON FOR Nov. 3. 1 Sam. 7: 5-15. 
SAMUEL THE JUDGE. 
BY REV. A. B. DURNING, D.D. 


The influence of one wise, true man at the 
head of a nation is beyond estimate. That is 
the theme for our study. Samuel is the 
noblest character in the history of Israel be- 
tween the days of Moses and David. In con- 
trast with him, Samson, who was also a tribal 
judge in Samuel’s early life, was little more 
than an athletic clown. We have before us 
one event in Samuel’s public career. It in- 
cludes these two things: 

I. Thereformation of Israel. Several years 
passed before Samuel so won the confidence 
of the people that he could lead them to turn 
from their idols to God. That long period of 
patient work reveals the first characteristic 
of a great leader. A man of less faith in God, 
less unselfish devotion to his country, would 
have abandoned his task because of the way- 
wardness of the people. Samuel was great in 
his persistence of purpose. He knew he was 
called of God to his office. He was in it for 
life whether or not he could win the Israel- 
ites to God. They had fallen very low after 
their defeat by the Philistines. The ark of 
God had been returned to them, but they did 
not care enough about it to make it a cen- 
ter of religious life. They left it for twenty 
years in a private house. They worshiped 
Baal and Ashtaroth. How many reformers 
in America would have the persistent patience 
of this leader of Israel? But at last he was 
rewarded with: 

1. The public gathering. Mizpah was a 
common name in Palestine. Six places of 
that name are mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment. The first one was where Jacob and 
Laban parted in Mount Gilead. The one 
where Samuel gathered the people was about 
four and a half miles northwest of Jerusalem. 
It was the highest point in the realm. The 
whole of Samuel’s circuit as judge can be 
seen from it [7:16]. Itincluded less than a 
single county in Massachusetts. It was be- 
set by enemies on every side. Poverty, op- 
pression by the Philistines and the fruitless- 
ness of their idol worship at last, under the 
unfaltering preaching of Samuel, awakened 
repentance, ‘All the house of Israel la- 
mented after the Lord.” Then they listened 
to the ringing appeal of the judge. He had 
waited his time and now he improved his op- 
portunity. Patient in long waiting, he was 
quick to speak when they were ready to hear. 
‘*Put away the strange gods,” was the bur- 
den of his message. The motive was pressed 
home: “ The Lord will deliver you out of the 
hands of the Philistines.” They did put away 
their gods. Then was the moment to rally 
their patriotism by bringing them together. 
‘Gather all Israel to Mizpab,” was his cry. 
Samuel was fitted by his years of steadfast 
work in the face of discouragement to prom- 
ise, ‘I will pray for you unto the Lord.” 
The leader of proved faith can offer effect- 
ual prayer, and the people know that he 
has the ear of the Almighty. 

2. The public confession. It was genuine. 
Their fasting showed it. Their ceremony 
of pouring out water was a declaration that 
they publicly renounced their idolatry. Their 
united utterance, ‘‘We have sinned against 
the Lord,’ showed that they were in a spirit 
to receive help from him. There was a search- 
ing of hearts among them; Samuel judged 
them as they confessed their sins. Their 
wrongs toward one another were laid bare 
before him and righted. All these steps are 
preliminary to a renewal of society in which 
peace and plenty and honor and purity 
abound. 

3. The public prayer. Always their leader 
had wanted to offer it. But confession must 
come before'ldeliverance from their enemies 
could be sought. Now the peril pressed on 
them afresh. Up from the lowlands swarmed 
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the Philistines. 


The repentant Israelites 
cried to Samuel to pray more earnestly that 
God would deliver them. He used the ap- 
propriate form of public worship for that time. 
With the sacrifice of a lamb as a burnt offer- 
ing, in token of the consecration of the people 
to the service of Jehovah, his petition was 
emphasized for them, and it was heard. Such 
prayer is always heard, and happy is the man 
whose life and labor have fitted him to offer 
it. 

II. The victory of Israel over their enemies. 
While prayer was being offered, the enemy 
approached for battle. The people had no 
more resources of their own than in the days 
when they had suffered shameful defeat. But 
they had more manhood. The steps to victory 
were: 

1. Their fear. They faced the same foe 
who had conquered and humiliated them for 
years. But it was not the kind of fear which 
had taken their strength out of them. Once 
they would have run away. But now they 
had a source of appeal. ‘‘ Cease not to cry unto 
the Lord our God,’ they said to Samuel. It 
is not cowardly to be afraid. Cowardice is 
fear without courage, the consciousness of 
having nothing worthy to fight for. The 
victory of bad men comes when those who 
represent righteousness have lost faith in it 
and its author. Corrupt bosses are doomed 
when the people really want honest govern- 
ment and believe in God. 

2. The providential help. This time it was 
a thunderstorm. It brought terror to the 
Philistines, but courage to the Israelites. 
They rushed out of their fastnesses and smote 
their foes. The occasion of victory to re- 
pentant men who overthrow their enemies 
may be one thing or another. It is provi- 
dential because they are in the spiritual con- 
dition to take advantage of it. If they had 
still been worshiping Baal and Ashtaroth they 
might have been discomfited by the storm. 
Knowing that Jehovah was with them, they 
fought bravely, and their enemies fled before 
them. 

3. The divine help acknowledged. When 
the victory was won between Mizpah and 
Shen—the watchtower and the tooth-shaped 
rock—Samuel set up a monument and called 
it the stone of help. It commemorated two 
battles, the first, when in that same spot 
Israel had been defeated by the Philistines 
and had lost the ark, and the second, when 
the Israelites conquered their old foes. It 
witnessed to the fact that Jehovah had won 
the victory for them. ‘ The hand of the Lord 
was against the Philistines.”” A nation is 
always strong when it recognizes God as the 
source of its strength, and sets itself to be on 
his side. 

4. Peace after victory. The triumph was 
decisive. The Philistines were driven out of 
the territory of Israel and stayed out. Israel 
recovered also the territory it had lost. The 
Aworites, too, respected the new courage of 
their neighbors and ceased to harass them. 
Samuel’s authority was acknowledged by all 
the nation, and his rule was righteous in the 
name of God. 

This brief record shows the fruit, not of a 
sudden revolution, but of many patient years 
of a great man, great because of his trust in 
God, his acceptance of a high office as a task 
for a lifetime, his love for a degenerate people 
and his confidence in their possibilities for 
righteousness and triumph over their enemies, 
and his perseverance amid great difficulties 
till he brought them to realize those possi- 
bilities. This splendid example shines for 
today. The little lad of the village of Ramah, 
the faithful servant of the tabernacle at Shilob, 
the judge at Bethel, Gilgal and Mizpah, the 
victorious general who prayed to the Lord 
before the battle and set up a monument to 
him after it, the wise ruler after he had won 
the consent of the people to be governed by 
him—all this splendid life can be imitated 
now. It is the kind of life to which every 
disciple of Christ is called. 








24 October 1895 





THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Oct. 27-Nov.2. Is the Church Losing 

Influence over the World? Matt. 24: 1-14; 

1 John 5: 1-4. 

What reasons for thinking so? What proofs to 
the contrary? Wherein is our assurance of over- 
coming? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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‘PRAYER MERTING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Nov. 3-9. Our Enemies; Our Weap- 
ons; Our Allies. Eph.6; 10-18. 

Beneath the array of metaphors which Paul 
marshals in this passage is the underlying 
thought that the Christian life has to wage 
unceasing warfare against strong and bitter 
foes. His own experience, as well as that of 
the noblest of God’s saints in all the ages, 
corroborates this idea. What makes the 
victory glorieus is the size and power of the 
opposition. Whether one chooses to think of 
these as personal devils or to concentrate 
their malignity in one great personality and 
call him the devil, or whether one adopts a 
more modern phrase and characterizes these 
forces as tendencies to evil, the great, aw- 
ful and soul-stirring fact remains that we 
wrestle “ against principalities and powers.” 
And a trait which Paul makes particularly 
evident here, and which we do well always 
to keep in mind, is their craftiness. They 
do not fight in the open. They take a man 
unawares. Indeed, those moments when we 
think ourselves most secure—an hour per- 
haps of spiritual exaltation—are quite likely 
to be the time when the devil’s minions will 
steal upon us, lay siege to some vulnerable 
point and by appealing to pride cast us down 
from our lofty pedestal into the mire of shame 
and remorse. What else can the apostle mean 
by the phrase “spiritual hosts of wickedness 
in the heavenly places ’’ ? 

Our weapons then must be many and they 
must be kept burnished. Paul had seen a 
great many Roman soldiers and had evidently 
studied their armor closely. And what seems 
to have impressed him most was its complete- 
ness. Stripping the figures from his thought 
is it not this—that one must carry on botha 
defensive and an aggressive fight. Rever- 
ence for truth, scrupulous righteousness in all 
the affairs of daily life, the exhibition of the 
gospel spirit in all human relations—these 
must be supplemented by the constant use of 
the sword of the Spirit. To counteract the 
subtlety of our foes we need not only to be on 
our guard all the time but to strike out oc- 
casionally from the shoulder and smite evil 
wherever it lifts its shameless face. 

How often a man absorbed in the contest 
forgets his allies. But this is suicidal. We 
can never master our foes in our own strength. 
The word of God and prayer bring us power- 
ful re-enforcement. Laying hold of the help 
which they bring, many a lonely soldier at a 
forlorn post has been heartened again for the 
fight. What is it that keeps Dr. Parkhurst 
serene and hopeful in the midst of all the 
rasping irritations and the grave complica- 
tions of the New York city campaign? The 
certainty that heis in line with the invincible 
purposes of a righteous God. Any one who 
gives himself unreservedly to the Christian 
warfare against sin in himself and in others 
can echo Dr. Gladden’s hymn, which con- 
cludes: 

And fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels bide, 


I know that truth and right 
Have the universe on their-side. 


Parallel verses: Gen. 3: 15; 2Sam. 15: 5, 6; 
Judges 16: 5, 15-17; Ezek. 13: 9,10; Dan. 11: 
32; John 16: 33; Acts 20: 30; 1 Cor. 9: 25-27; 
2 Cor. 10: 3-5; Gal. 3: 1; 5: 16, 17; Eph. 4: 
22-24; Col. 3: 8-10; 1 Tim. 1: 18,19; 2 Tim. 2: 
3,4; Heb. 12: 1-4; Jas. 4: 7,8; 1 Pet. 5: 6-10; 
1 John 2: 12-17; 4: 4; Rev. 2:3; 3: 19-21. 
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THE PRESENT RELATIONS OF OAPI- 
TAL AND LABOR, AND THE DUTY 
OF THE OHUROH. 


Following are extracts from the thorough 
and admirable paper read by Rev. Wash- 
ington Gladden, D. D., at the National Coun- 
cil as the report of the committee on capital 
and labor, of which he was chairman. Dr, 
Gladden said: 


It is evident, on the one hand, that there 
is a class of employers who do not study 
the things which make for peace, and who 
are not reluctant to have violent outbreaks 
occur; because, in their view, the calling in 
of the troops for their suppression teaches 
organized labor a lesson, and weakens the 
power of the unions. On the other hand, 
we are made aware of the existence of labor 
leaders who do not try to avert collisions 
between employers and employés, because 
they have no expectation that any peace- 
able solution of the existing difficulty will 
be found, and they are glad to have any- 
thing occur which will deepen the discon- 
tent and increase the exasperation of the 
working classes, since the final struggle in 
which the existing order will be overthrown 
is thus brought nearer. These two classes 
of strife promoters are all the while playing 
into each others’ hands, each furnishes the 
other with the larger part of its excuse for 
being. It is by no means credible that the 
majority of employers on the one hand, or 
of wage workers on the other, prefer strife 
to peace, or entertain the thought of sub- 
jugating each other; but there are enough 
on both sides who do cherish this temper 
to give us continual trouble. We must ad- 
mit the gradual widening and deepening of 
the gulf which separates the two classes. 

The question before us at this time is 
what the Christian churches of the country 
can do to improve the industrial situation. 


The Christian church is not required to- 


take either side of this quarrel. Manifestly 
the right is not all on one side. Employers 
as well as laborers have their grievances; 
laborers as well as employers have their 
rights. 

Nor is the church often called to act as 
umpire in labor disputes. There may be, 
there should be, broad-minded Christian 
men who could act in this capacity; but it 
is not the function of the church. Eco- 
nomic questions are generally at the bottom 
of such disputes—questions which the 
church cannot well discuss. The word of 
the Master must be the word of his church 
when specific differences are to be adjusted: 
‘‘Who made me to be a judge or a divider 
over you?”’ 

The church is called to bear one clear 
word of testimony. It must declare and 
proclaim that all this bitter strife, which 
constantly tends to break out in acts of 
violence, is needless and wicked, and that 
some way must be found of putting an end 
te it. The church may lack the power to 
solve economic problems, butit knows that 
the kingdom which it is here to establish is 
a kingdom of peace and good will. 

There is a subtle paganism underlying 
much of our literature, and finding utter- 
ance in the counting-room and the news- 
paper office, and sometimes, though not 
often in these days, from the chair of the 
professional economist, which holds that 
strife is the normal relation of human be- 
ings; that the struggle for life must go on, 
the more fiercely the better, and that all 
attempts to mitigate it are bootless senti- 
mentalism; that society is perfected by the 
warfare which eliminates the weak and en- 
thrones the strong. When the church has 
sometimes ventured to challenge this phi- 
losophy, she has been told rather peremp- 
torily to stick to her own province; that 
social and economic questions are none of 
her business; that her business is to save 
souls. One is curious to know what is 
meant by a soul’s being lost if it is not lost 
when it accepts and practices this philoso- 
phy, and how any soul can be saved which 
continues to make this philosophy the rule 
of its life. The church may not know much 
about economics, but she ought to know 
something about the law which should reg- 
ulate the conduct of men in their relations 
to one another, and it is certainly a large 
part of her business‘to explain and enforce 
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this law. Itis not the law of the survival 
of the strongest; it is not the law which 
enthrones force; it is the law of love. If 
the church has any message to deliver it 
is the regnancy of this law over all the 
affairs of men. The church which has any 
misgiving about the universality of this law 
represents a Christianity which is nominal, 
not real, 

The Christian rule of life requires no im- 
possibilities. It does not demand that any 
man shall destroy himself in serving his 
neighbor. ‘‘If justice is set aside in be- 
half of benevolence,’’ says Dr. Bascom, 
‘‘the only foundation on which benevo- 
lence can be built is swept away. Not till 
one knows his own is there any room for a 
gift. The Christian injunction that we are 
to bear one another’s burdens, and so fulfill 
the law of love, implies that each man has, 
in a deeper sense, his own particular bur- 
den, under the law of labor. It is this 
proper and peculiar burden that we are to 
lighten by good will. All theories of social 
progress must combine, in their full, primi- 
tive force, these two laws of labor and love, 
duty and gift.” . . . If, by conducting busi- 
ness on a philanthropic basis is meant such 
a profuse administration as shall sap the 
very foundation of the business itself, then 
it is clear that business cannot be placed 
upon that basis. 

Nevertheless there is a sense in which 
every Christian man’s business must rest 
upon a philanthropic basis. The law of 
love is the law of every Christian man’s 
life, and that law must furnish the regula- 
tive principle of his business. What does 
this mean? It means that in every business 
transaction—in every exchange of commod- 
ities or services—the honest purpose of 
each shall be to get no more than is just 
and fair, and to give as much as he can. 
The Christian principle of business is not 
merely honesty—absence of fraud and de- 
ceit, the refusal to do illegal acts or to take 
unfair advantages; it is also benevolence or 
good-will—a disposition to make the trans- 
action as profitable as it can prudently be 
made to the other party. The Christian 
law of business is that all transactions 
should be mutually beneficial; it requires 
the Christian man to keep his eye not 
merely on his own interests, but also on 
those of his neighbor. : 

The pagan theory says: ‘‘ Get all you can 
for yourself in every transaction and give 
no more than you must.’”’ The Christian 
theory says: ‘‘Take heed that you get no 
more from your neighbor in any transac- 
tion than he can safely give you and give 
him as much in return as you safely can.”’ 
The one principle concentrates the thought 
upon self-interest, the other identifies self 
with the neighbor; the one looks fixedly in- 
ward, the other looks out and lends a hand. 
When one who has been living by the pagan 
rule gets hold of the Christian law and be- 
gins to live by it the current of his thought 
and feeling is turned in the opposite direc- 
tion. We may properly say of such a man 
that he is converted. Is not this what con- 
version means? 

The adoption of the Christian principle 
in industrial society must be the mutual 
act of employer and employé. It is obvious 
that if the workmen were Christian while 
the employer was a pagan, the thing would 
not work very well, and vice versd. This is 
not saying that each should wait for the 
other before beginning to behave like Chris- 
tians; it is only saying that the best results 
cannot be hoped for until the employer on 
the one side and the workman on the other 
unite in regarding their interests as com- 
mon, and in working for each other’s wel- 
fare. Many employers have tried to act 
upon the Christian principleand have found 
very little disposition among their men to 
reciprocate. No wonder that the employer 
is tempted to go back to the pagan way. 
But this is his opportunity to help in Chris- 
tianizing society. By patience and firm- 
ness he will be able to constrain his men to 
recognize his purpose and respond to it. 

Suppose that all the people in our churches 
—the men in the pulpits, the men and 
women in the broad aisles, the dubious 
listeners in the back seats and under the 
galleries—could all be thoroughly con- 
vinced of the practicability of Christ’s law, 
and could venture to avow their faith in it 
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and to make it the rule of their conduct in 
all their business, should we have any more 
difficulty about reaching the masses with 
our gospel? Would not such a demonstra- 
tion of the faith of Christians in their own 
principles be worth more as an antidote to 
infidelity than all the apologies that ever 
were made? And what would be the effect 
upon our missionary work abroad of a clear 
renunciation of paganism and a hearty ac- 
ceptance of Christianity by all our churches 
at home? 

Men who put on the livery of love to 
serve Mammon in need not be surprised if 
their schemes come to naught. But when 
it is an employer’s honest purpose to give 
his workmen as much as he can, a form of 
industrial organization which expresses 
that purpose may be very serviceable. The 
main fact, however, is not the industrial 
machinery but the motive force of good- 
will. This is a fact which is never duly 
estimated in the socialistic schemes, The 
collectivist machine is to be run by an in- 
dividualistic motive power. Men who are 
personally selfish are expected to work to- 
gether in such a way as to produce a be- 
nevolent result. The machine will not work 
in that way. You might as well expect to 
get music out of an organ by filling its pipes 
with streams of muddy water. Some mod- 
ification of the industrial machinery may 
be wise and needful; we may believe in this 
and work for it most heartily, but the main 
thing, after all, is to get people to believe that 
the Christian way of living is the right way 
and to get them to try it for themselves. 

Beyond all question capital, in its vast 
accumulations, is learning how to oppress 
labor in many ways. Taxation rests far 
more heavily upon the poor than upon the 
rich. Much property is concealed from the 
assessor, and the poor man’s cottage, as a 
rule, is taxed two or three times as much, 
in proportion to its value, as the sky-scrap- 
ing block of the millionaire, Great corpo- 
rate properties, occupying fhe streets of 
our cities, are permitted to levy enormous 
tribute upon our industries, no small por- 
tion of which comes from the meager earn- 
ings of the working man. By the corrup- 
tion of legislatures and city councils, and 
public officials of all grades, great combi- 
nations of capital are thus obtaining legal 
power to oppress our communities. The 
‘*bag baron”? of these days, as Ruskin says, 
is a more conscienceless robber than the 
‘*crag baron’’ of the Middle Ages. The 
heaviest of this oppression is shifted by the 
shrewd to the shoulders of the humbler 
classes. Doubtless the working men have 
themselves to blame for much of this; the 
political power is in their hands. If they 
were not too willing to follow the lead of 
demagogues, and too firmly held by parti- 
san bands, such burdens would not be bound 
upon them. Nevertheless, it is a crying 
injustice, which the church of God should 
be as quick to mark and denounce as the 
prophets of Israel were to rebuke kindred 
iniquities in their generation. There is a 
great accumulation of social wrongs against 
which poverty and misery and degradation 
are crying out, and the cry has entered into 
the ear of the Lord of Sabaoth. Itis woe for 
the church of God if she do not hear it too. 


OO ———— 

Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell furnished to 

the New York Evening Post the following tes- 

timony about the way the women of the tene- 

ments regard the Sunday saloon closing ré- 
gime: 


I happened on Sunday to be in the east side 
tenement house district, and two women 
whom I met volunteered some information 
about the enforcement of the excise law, 
which will, I hope, interest your readers. 
The first one said: ‘‘ Both the saloons near us 
are shut up tight now. It is so different to 
what it used to be. Everybody used to be 
going in through the yards—we saw them al! 
the time, little bits of children and all; now 
no one can get in, and them as wants their 
Sunday beer buys it in bottles Saturday 
night.”’ 

he other woman said: “ I wonder how the 
papers can say such things about Commis- 
sioner Roosevelt. O, I do admire that man! 
You don’t know the good he is doing to the 
poor people on Sundays. I know about men, 
and some I know personally, who used to 
spend all their money in drink on Sunday, 
and now they can’t do it, and their wives get 
the money, and it’s just splendid! ”’ 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

PROFESSOR MOORE ON THE JUDGES. 
This is a companion volume to Driver’ 
Deuteronomy, which was noticed in our 
issue of August 29, It is better printed 
and better indexed than that book and is 
certainly not inferior in breadth and accu- 
racy of scholarship. The author, Prof. 
George F. Moore of Andover, brings forth 
out of his thesaurus things new and old, 
from the Targums and the Talmud down 
to the latest authorities. Among them all 
he moves with the tread of a master but 
without the assumption of omniscience that 
disfigures some German criticism. ‘‘It is 
not certainly known” is a frequent phrase 

of his. 

The book is rich in geographical and ar- 
chwological information, which lights up 
for the general reader the critical details of 
the commentary. The translation often 
improves on the Revised Version. Con- 
jectural changes of the text are but few and 
when proposed are usually sober and proba- 
ble. Difficulties are not ignored, though 
judgment is often suspended. We should 
have been grateful for at least an expres- 
sion of opinion on the supposed Egyptian 
discoveries of the names Jacob, Joseph afid 
Asher, to which allusion is made. 

A decided merit appears in the philologi- 
cal notes. A diligent student who will go 
carefully through chapter five (the Song of 
Deborah) with the aid of these notes will 
obtain a capital drill in all departments of 
critical and exegetical study. We desire 
to commend, further, the candor with which 
the views of opponents are generally pre- 
sented and the Anglo-Saxon common sense 
which is manifested sometimes in refuting 
the extreme subdivisions of the material 
maintained by Budde, Cornill and Well- 
hausen. Even when recoiling (as often) 
from traditional views, Professor Moore 
avoids, for the most part, the offensive tone 
which is conspicuous in many foreign and 
some domestic critics. 

In spite of all this, the defects of the book 
are obvious and serious. We will confine 
our strictures to two points: the analysis 
of the sources and the general estimate of 
the contents of the book of Judges, Ad- 
mitting that the main stem of the book 
contains no allusions to later historical 
events which might fix its age and laying 
stress on the religious attitude, motives and 
teachings presented, Professor Moore dis- 
tributes the book among six or more au- 
thors, ranging in date from the ninth cen- 
tury (the Song of Deborah in its first form 
being much older) to the fifth or, more 
probably, the fourth century. Few schol- 
ars would dispute the existence of distinct 
sources in Judges, but it is quite another 
matter to analyze these minutely and to 
settle their respective dates. The argu- 
ments employed are cogent only to those 
who already accept the auther’s postulates. 
The question at issue is not a question of 
scholarship, Professor Moore being wit- 
ness. On p.1 he has the candor to make 
the following acknowledgment: 

By far the fullest recent commentary on 
Judg-s is that of J. Bachmann [1868], which 
was unfortunately never carried beyond the 
fifth chapter, The author’s standpoint is that 
of Hengstevberg and he is a stanch opponent 
of modern criticism of every shade and school; 
but in range and accuracy of scholarsbip, and 


exhaus:ive thoroughness of treatment, his 
volume stands without a rival. 


The grounds of our author’s analysis are 
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chiefly alleged contradictions, alleged in- 
terpolations and manifest repetitions; but, 
when he finds it convenient, repetition 
merely indicates emphasis [p. 301], and 
interpolations are of no consequence when 
they tell against his own views. See at 
p. 324 the passage ending with this delightful 
sentence: ‘* The old Hebrew writers did not 
always have the same notions about good 
style that are entertained by modern crit- 
ics.” As to contradictions, they abound 
when the critical reconstruction of Judges 
is compared with the critical reconstruction 
of the Hexateuch; but the discrepancies in 
the books as we have them should not over- 
throw the general credibility of the narra- 
tives to those who believe in a miraculous 
divine activity in the history of Israel. We 
urge the reader to search for himself the 
books of Joshua and Judges and not to take 
at second hand the divisions and rearrange- 
ments here offered. Such continual pick- 
ing at the narrative as is seen on pp. 207 
and 211 is not high scholarship. 

We readily grant the existence of diffi- 
culties and discrepancies, but what book 
would escape condemnation if subjected to 
such microscopic tests? Certainly not the 
book under review, which has its full share 
of the errors incident to everything human, 
and which could be easily analyzed into 
nonsense by applying the author’s own cri- 
teria. Ilis method is effectual against any 
who still hold to the mechanical theory 
of inspiration, but it runs itself into the 
ground when it would teach, for instance, 
that chapter three, verse one, belongs to 
three authors, who wrote, respectively, iii. 
1, A. a, iii, 1. A. b. and iii. 1. b. This 
may be consistent theory, but the evidence 
that anybody ever took the trouble to con- 
struct the verse on that mosaic pattern is 
far from sufficient. 

Much more important is the general at- 
titude of our author towards the book of 
Judges. The parallel often drawn between 
Old and New Testament criticism might 
better be a contrast. The Christian scholar 
is expected to work his way back to the 
original text of a New Testament writer, 
and, having found it, he is expected to rey- 
erence it as the Word of God. But in the 
book before us, everything of a religious 
tendency is regarded as sectarian accretion, 
Deuteronomic or later; the great interest 
centers upon the original stories of the 
judges, and these originals are largely 
folk-tales and legends. Such a conquest 
of Palestine as the book of Joshua de- 
scribes is ‘altogether false” [p. 8]. ‘In 
the north there was no conquest at all’’ 
[p. 50]. The subjugation of Canaan from 
Mesopotamia related in Judges 2 ‘is highly 
improbable, if not beyond the bounds of 
possibility’’ [p. 85]. Yahweh (Jehovah) 
is repeatedly called ‘tthe god of Israel’’ 
(small g), just as Chemosh is god of Moab 
[p. 294], just as Dagon is god of the Philis- 
tines [p. 358]. The objective identity of 
Yahweh with the Almighty Creator is no- 
where hinted at. When Samson calls on 
him for strength, and the place is named 
Spring of the Caller, this is only a late 
interpretation. ‘‘In reality ‘the caller’ is 
the Hebrew name of the partridge, and the 
original significance of the name was doubt- 
less Partridge Spring’’ [p. 346]. The spirit 
of God ‘tin many of its manifestations was 
thought of as a physical force” [p. 88]. 
When the spirit of the Lord comes upon 
Samson, it is merely the fury of one pos- 
sessed; he slays the Philistines ‘ before the 
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fit is over” [p. 338]. In short, the Hebrews 
of the days of the Judges had no concep- 
tion of the one true God; their records 
have been colored by late authors in the 
interest of the writing prophets and of the 
priests. 

This theory falls between two stools. 
The writers of Scripture either did or did 
not reconstruct Hebrew history to make it 
teach their own religion. If they did not, 
the old books testify to the religion of 
Israel before the eighth century as based 
on belief in Jehovah, the one true God. 
If they did, they had a definite purpose: 
they knew what they wanted better than 
modern critics know. Whatever they let 
stand, therefore, must have been consistent 
with their theology; and hence (apart from 
plain lapses, which these writers mention 
to condemn), it is vain to attempt to find in 
those records any historical witness to poly- 
theism as the recognized religion of Israel. 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00.] 

RELIGIOUS. 

Our regular readers will remember the 
series of occasional articles which we have 
recently published from the pen of Rev. C. 
C. Creegan, D.D. These with a number 
of others have been collected into a volume 
entitled Great Missionaries of the Church 
[Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50], and Dr. 
Creegan has had the aid of Mrs. Josephine 
A. B. Goodnow in preparing it. The pur- 
pose of the author is two-fold: First, to 
draw clear and graphic pictures of figures 
pre-eminent in missionary annals so that 
the men themselves may stand out in bold 
relief, and the facts of their history and 
character may be made impressive; and, 
secondly, that the cause of missions may be 
advanced by the enthusiasm which the 
reader of such a series of biographies is cer- 
tain to feel within him. Dr. Creegan has 
written with warm-hearted and intelligent 
interest, and his volume is valuable for pur- 
poses of reference and study as well for its 
successive narratives. The portraits of the 
different missionaries form a valuable addi- 
tion to the work. 

The latest volume in the American 
Church History series is A History of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United States 
[Christian Literature Co. $3 00], by Prof. 
Thomas O’Gorman. It is a thoroughly 
studied, carefully written historical account 
of the development of Roman Catholicism 
in this country, as the title indicates, and it 
is simply and strictly that. No attempt is 
made to defend, or even to advance the 
peculiar doctrines of the Romish Church 
directly, but, assuming them to be either 
understood or ascertainable by the reader, 
the author has described how the Roman 
Catholic Church has come to be what it is 
today among us. It is, therefore, valuable 
chiefly as a work of reference, because the 
space necessarily given to detail renders it 
the less connected and readable as a narra- 
tive. The value of it to such a series as 
that to which it belongs is evident, and it 
is a careful and apparently trustworthy 
piece of work. The author has divided 
his subject into two parts—tbe missicn 
period and the organized church. Under 
the first he describes the Spanish, French 
and Indian missions. The second ccn- 
tains four divisions, one narrating the 
growth of the church from the beginning 
of the hierarchy to the First Provincial 
Council of Baltimore, the second continu- 
ing the story to the First Plenary Council, 
the third to the Second Plenary Council, 
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and the fourth to the establishment of the 
Apostolic Delegation in 1893. 

We are glad to welcome a volume of ser- 
mons from Rev. Dr. H. A. Stimson of the 
Broadway Tabernacle Church in New York. 
Their claim upon public attention will be 
conceded at once. They grew out of sug- 
gestions and inquiries made by members of 
the congregation. Originally delivered with- 
out notes, they were taken down from the 
speaker’s lips and have been written out 
and revised. They, therefore, indicate the 
manner and method of the speaker, his 
personality as truly as his beliefs. They 
are very practical, and they deal in a simple 
but logical and suggestive manner with 
such questions as What Am I to Think 
About the Bible? Why Does Not God Con- 
vert Men? If a Religion, Why Not Some 
Other? WhatIs Faith? Why not Give Up 
Miracles? etc. They are timely, earnest, 
impressive utterances in which strong and 
cogent reasoning is put before the reader in 
a sympathetic and manly fashion which can- 
not fail to make its impression. The 
author wastes no time on side issues of any 
kind, and is wholly free from religious sen- 
timentalism. Every reader will receive the 
impression which every hearer must have 
gained, that he is addressed by an able and 
devout friend who is in intense earnest. 

The Coronation of Love [American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. 75 cents] is by 
Rev. G. D. Boardman, D. D., and is a sort 
of homily suggested by the famous thir- 
teenth chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, It is not strikingly original, 
but is a skillful appeal to religious sensi- 
tiveness and conviction of duty as well as a 
channel for the suggestion of spiritual 
comfort and cheer.——Dr. Miller’s Year 
Book [Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25] is 
by Rev. J. R. Miller, D. D., who has writ- 
ten several popular devotional works. 
Those of his productions which we have 
seen have been of a good quality. The 
contents of this book consist of texts of 
Scripture with extracts from apparent dis- 
courses by the author, occasionally followed 
by a religious poem. There is a suflicient 
element of freshness about the book to war- 
rant it, and the many who enjoy the use of 
religious helps of this character would do 
well to examine this one.——Another book 
of the same general character is Light Unto 
My Path [Brentano’s. $1.50], the editor of 
which is Rev. Dr. John Hall. He has made 
Scriptural, poetical and miscellaneous se- 
lections illustrating and emphasizing great 
practical Christian truths, and out of them 
he has compiled a valuable and helpful 
volume, 

The Song of Solomon and Lamentations 
[A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50] is by Prof. 
W. F, Adeney, and belongs to the series 
known as the Expositor’s Bible. It covers 
the ground selected in a manner very simi- 
lar to that illustrated by the other volumes 
in the series, to which we often have called 
attention, of which one other, at least, that 
on Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther is by the 
Same author. It is popular rather than 
critical in style, yet it does not fail to bring 
out clearly and fully the meaning of the 
Scripture considered and to enforce its 
teaching.——The Sunday school study of 
the next year is already arranged for down 
to the minuter details, and a volume which 
many will find useful in a high degree is 
Illustrative Notes, 1896 [Hunt & Eaton, 
$1.25], by J, L. Hurlbut and R. R. Doherty. 
The volume contains all sorts of material 
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intended to explain, illustrate and impress 
the Sunday school lessons of the year to 
come, Different methods of teaching are 
suggested, and all the varieties of help 
which ordinary pupils and teachers are 
likely to need appear to be lavishly and 
carefully supplied. 

A somewhat similar book in a little dif- 
ferent line is the Missionary Pastor [Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. 75 cents], by Rev. J. E. 
Adams with charts prepared by R. J. Kel- 
.ogg. The material has been selected from 
the Educational Department of the Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions. 
The book is not a treatise, but a collection 
of material. It deals with missionary meth- 
ods, meetings, class work, literature and 
charts. It is a comprehensive and conspic- 
uously useful book and every pastor should 
examine it with care. Most of them will 
be glad to take advantage of it.——The 
Sword of the Lord and How to Use It [W. J. 
Shuey. 25 cents] has been prepared by 
D. W. Whittle, the evangelist. It contains 
a large number of questions drawn from 
the experience of Christian workers, with 
answers thereto largely in the language of 
Scripture. It also contains considerable 
miscellaneous information of a character to 
be useful in Christian activity.—At Hand 
[W. J. Shuey. 25 cents] by M. R. Drury, 
D. D., is a little manual intended to serve 
the young Christian as ‘‘a vocabulary of 
daily duty and privilege.”? It consists of a 
series of practical and suggestive religious 
observations on such topics as Bible study, 
character, courage, friendship, helpfulness, 
holiness, etc. They are useful and stimu- 
lating observations, and the reader will find 
much valuable material in the book. 


STORIES, 


The vein in literature which Messrs. 
Stevenson, Weyman and Doyle have 
opened has been followed up by Frank 
Barrett in his book, A Set of Rogues [Mac- 
millan & Co, $1.50]. Itis decidedly fresh 
and forcible. The complications of the 
plot reveal more than ordinary inventive- 
ness on the author’s part, and the narrative 
style is vivacious and vigorous. The plot 
involves the attempt of four rogues to get 
possession by personation of the estate of 
another person, and the adroitness with 
which they carry out their scheme, the 
measure of success which they attain and 
the surprising manner in which the real 
owners fall in with the plan, and al] comes 
out more happily than could have been an- 
ticipated, is only to be appreciated by the 
reader. The author has done a good piece 
of work, and the book certainly must rank 
among the more noticeable volumes of its 
class issued during the closing of the cur- 
rent year.——The Snowball [Merry & Co, 
40 cents] is one of Stanley J. Weyman’s 
stories issued in a miniature volume. Itis 
a leaf from the same tree which has pro- 
duced so much agreeable foliage and the 
illustrations are in keeping with the text. 

One hardly knows what to make of the 
Reverend John Henry [A. S. Barnes & Co. 
75 cents], by P. R. Benson. Apparently 
the Christian Church is satirized and be- 
littled until the closing pages, which seem 
to contradict the teaching of the larger por- 
tion of the book and to indicate the intent 
to criticise what is corrupt in alleged re- 
ligious thought and life and to inculcate 
pure and simple piety as Christ exhibited 
it. The author has rather overdone his ap- 
parent hostility to Christianity if his intent 
is to give the opposite impression at last 
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He does not give this opposite impression 
with anything like equal distinctness and 
emphasis. As a story the book is strong 
and bold in outline, but somewhat crude; 
yet it is decidedly readable.——The Myste- 
rious Voyage of the Daphne [W. A. Wilde & 
Co. $125] by H. P. Whitmarsh, is the first 
of a series of short stories by different au- 
thors, furnishing entertainment for young 
people and wholesome in character. With- 
out apparent intention there are lessons in 
courage and endurance in many of these 
tales, and the whole furnishes satisfactory 
reading for youthful minds. 

The Boynton Neighborhood [Cong. S. S. 
& Pub. Soc. $1.00] by Faye Huntington is 
a story showing the powez of a single life 
as a regenerating influence. In a locality 
remote from church or Sundayschool, a 
young girl is the means of awakening in- 
terest in Bible study among those whose 
hearts have grown weak, if not doubting. 
Under her direction, the setting apart an 
hour for home study on Sunday is the 
means of reforming the lives of many hith- 
erto scoffers. The whole is a plea for more 
active, vital work on the part of church 
members.——Our literature for the young 
is none too well supplied with books of 
interest on their country’s history, so we 
greet with pleasure Three Colonial Boys 
[W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.25], the first of a 
promised War of the Revolution series. 
Dealing with events prior to, and during, 
the said war, we are impressed by the 
wholesome lessons of patriotism inculcated 
by the story of the three youths, Our boys 
need it and the work is well begun. 

The Baroness Tautphceus was famous as 
an authoress many years ago, and At Odds 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5.00] was one of 
her best known works. This has been re- 
issued in a handsome edition of two vol- 
umes, evidently intended for the holiday 
market. Many of our readers need no rec- 
ommendation of a work once so widely 
known. Others who know it only by name 
will enjoy reading it in this attractive edi- 
tion.——Another reissue is Maria Edge- 
worth’s Ormond [Macmillan & Co, $1.25]. 
Mrs, Anne Thackeray Ritchie furnishes the 
introduction. Thisis one of the Edgeworth 
series which these publishers are bringing 
out with handsome illustrations singularly 
felicitous in their aptness,——Here, also, 
are two volumes of Charles Dickens, bound 
in one, Great Expectations and Hard Times 
[$1.00], in the edition which the Macmillans 
are issuing. This is a very satisfactory edi- 
tion for one which costs so little. The type 
is clear and the illustrations are fairly good. 
It is bound in green and gold covers. 

Kitwyk Stories [Century Co. $1.50] are 
by Anna Eichberg King. The name carries 
one back to Holland, which proves to be 
the scene of these stories. Mrs. King has 
caught the very atmosphere and local tone 
of Holland in a remarkable degree. As 
mere stories her sketches are of great in- 
terest and exhibit a high degree of literary 
ability, but her Dutch types of character 
are depicted with a vividness which is as 
trusfworthy as it is delightful to any one 
who is familiar with the country. The 
illustrations add much to the somewhat 
quaint but never-failing interest of the 
volume, 

JUVENILE, 

The holiday books are beginning to come 
in fast already. The boys and girls will 
find themselves abundantly provided for 
this season. Those of them who have read 
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Jed, or the Recollections of a Private, by 
Warren Lee Goss, will welcome another 
story from his exceptionally skillful pen, 
and they will find it in Jack Alden [Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50], a story of the 
Virginia Campaign in the Civil War. The 
narrative is told capitally, and the reader 
will gain a graphic idea of the campaign, 
while lessons of personal integrity and 
bravery and of intelligent patriotism are 
inculeated emphatically.——The Young Re- 
porter [W. A. Wilde. $1.50], by William 
Drysdale, describes the history of a young 
lad who becomes a reporter, and has many 
adventures and striking experiences. Most 
of the material is drawn from the author’s 
own recollections, and while the book is 
somewhat sensational it does not go be- 
yond the limits of truth, and it puts things 
in a straightforward and wholesome way. 
It throws a great deal of clear light upon 
the life of a newspaper reporter with its 
peculiar experiences and trials. 

Edward King is the author of Under the 
Red Flag [Henry T. Coates & Co, $1.25], 
in which the adventures of some bright 
American boys in Paris in the days of the 
Commune are portrayed. The author was 
present in Paris throughout the period of 
the Commune, and is able to describe its 
scenes as few others can. He has thrown 
much of his knowledge into the form of a 
story, and it is one which the boys will 
find lively and entertaining, while it also is 
founded upon fact.——At War with Pontiac 
or the Totem of the Bear [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25] is another of Kirk Munroe’s 
spirited books for boys. It is based upon 
historic fact in some degree and deals with 
the period of perhaps 150 years ago. A 
measure of the sensational is not out of 
place in such a narrative, but the pictures 
in this book strike us as exaggerated in 
some instances in a too high degree. 

Albert Stearns, author of Chris and the 
Wonderful Lamp [Century Co. $1.50], has 
worked out a novel and amusing concep- 
tion. He has imagined and described a 
modern Aladdin’s Lamp, the slave of which 
is as powerful as him of old, but quite mod- 
ern in the manifestations of his power and 
in the objects of his interest. The boys 
and girls in large numbers have read the 
story already in St. Nicholas, but an ad- 
ditional chapter has been appended to the 
book. Those who have not read it will en- 
joy it, and those who have read it will be 
glad to have it preserved for them in this 
attractive form.——One more tempting ju- 
venile is the Kanter Girls [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50], by Mary L. B. Branch, 
with pictures by Helen M. Armstrong. It 
is a story for little girls and they will relish 
it mightily; but, unless we are greatly mis- 
taken, some of the older ones will not be 
above reading it and will find this book 
exceedingly interesting. It is very prettily 
gotten up, and the pictures are worthy of 
considerable praise. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Century Company sends us one of 
its characteristic productions in the form 
of a volume entitled Old Dutch and Flemish 
Masters [$7.50], engraved by Timothy Cole, 
and with critical notes by Prof. J. C. 
Van Dyke, and also explanatory comments 
by the engraver. It contains thirty wood 


engravings which Mr. Wood has repro- 
duced with the same felicitous results as 
in the case of the earlier volume, Old Ital- 
ian Masters, to which this is a companion. 
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The contents have appeared regularly in 
the Century during the last three years. 
Mr. Cole has furnished the pictures, to- 
gether with certain remarks in the way of 
explanation, and Professor Van Dyke has 
contributed short essays on Dutch and 
Flemish art, largely relating to the per- 
sonal history of the artists. The work of 
the artist as seen in these pictures is of a 
very high order. It seems to us to differ 
somewhat, judging by the success of the 
reproductions, but for the most part they 
illustrate what may be called the high-water 
mark of excellence in their way. They 
bear examination, and the more often the 
eye returns to them the more their qualities, 
both of delicacy and power, appeal to the 
consciousness. As a mere work of art, that 
is, with simple reference to its pictures, the 
book has a high value, but its historic in- 
formation adds greatly to its superiority. 

Mr. F. Marion Crawford and Mr. E,. L. 
Weeks make a strong team; and such a 
book as Constantinople [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50], which Mr. Crawford has 
written and Mr. Weeks has illustrated, is 
not likely to be surpassed soon in its own 
way. Mr. Crawford has reproduced in the 
text, with much success, the impression 
which Constantinople makes upon the vis- 
itor, and Mr. Weeks has done the same 
thing in his pictures, and together they 
have given the reader a treat such as 
seldom is offered. The book is not long, 
but what there is of it is charming.—— 
Cruising Among the Caribbees [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50], contains, if we 
understand it, the letters of Dr. C. A. Stod- 
dard to the New York Observer, describing 
some of his own vacation experiences. Dr. 
Stoddard is an experienced traveler and 
blends history with current fact agreeably, 
conveying also clear impressions, so that 
the reader enters with him into the spirit of 
what is seen and described. The book 
contains a number of excellent illustrations. 

J. M. Davidson is the author of a book 
called In Un-named Wisconsin [Silas Chap- 
man. $2.00.] It is a series of studies in 
the history of the region between Lake 
Michigan and the Mississippi and a por- 
trait and biographical sketch of Mrs. Har- 
riet Wood Wheeler are appended to it. 
The volume is one of those which fill an 
important place in preserving facts in re- 
gard to pioneer history which deserve re- 
cording and are of more than passing in- 
terest, and all who take interest in the 
development of the region referred to will 
prize it.——Newspaper correspondents gain 
much information of value which is not 
accessible by others. They also learn how 
to make superior use of that which others 
possess. Such a book is Washington in 
Lincoln’s Time [Century Co. $1.25], by 
Noah Brooks, who had many opportuni- 
ties of personal and close acquaintanceship 
that contains material which everybody 
wili be glad to read and the significance of 
which will endure. Washington during 
Lincoln’s time was in many respects more 
interesting to the world than it ever had 
been before or is likely ever to be again, 
and this graphic description contains a 
great deal of interest and value apart from 
the picture which it draws of the great 
president. 

Professor Goldwin Smith’s Ozford and 
Her Colleges [Macmillan & Co. $1.50] was 
issued two years ago and has been repro- 
duced. It is a comprehensive, intelligent, 
readable, and in every way remunerative 
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little work. Intending visitors to Oxford 
will enjoy it, but those who are interested 
in that city, although they may never have 
seen it, will enjoy the author’s pages.—— 
The history of the English stage attracts in- 
creasing attention in these days, and Kch- 
oes of the Play-House (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.00], by Edwin Robins, Jr., is a very in- 
teresting study of this history. Of course, 
the famous actors and actresses known to 
every one by name are portrayed and char- 
acterized, and the author has worked up a 
great amount of valuable material into a 
very entertaining and instructive book. 
Portraits of many of the characters de- 
scribed and of some scenes in which they 
appeared on the stage are supplied. 


NOTES. 
—— The sale of American books in England 
increases gradually but not rapidly. 
— Mark Twain is to give a hundred lec- 
tures in Australia and New Zealand. 


— Mr. George Saintsbury has been ap- 
pointed to the professorship of English liter- 
ature at Edinburgh University. 

—— Itis purposed:-to erect a monument to 
Gen. Joseph Warren, of Revolutionary fame, 
in Roxbury, the portion of Boston in which 
he lived. 

—— Two million dollars worth of paintings 
are said to be ready to be offered to the city 
of Philadelphia as soon ag it sets apart $100,000 
for an art museum in Fairmount Park. 


—— Miss Mary A. Dodge, “ Gail Hamilton,” 
is said to be about to publish an account of 
certain recent and remarkable experiences 
during a severe illness. She apparently fell 
into a sort of trance. 


— The Black Cat, an announced new 
monthly, is to be sold for five cents, to be 
bound uniquely, to have a different cover 
each month, to contain seven popular stories 
without illustrations, and to contain just so 
much and no more advertising space. 

— Rev. Dr. M. C. Williams’s historical 
discourse on The Old Mission Church of 
Mackinac Island, delivered on July 28, 1895, 
at the reopening, is printed and can be had of 
J. W. Davis & Son on the island. The sales 
are for the benefit of the maintenance fund. 


— Lord Dunraven served the London 
Daily Telegraph as a war correspondent in 
the Anglo-Abyssinian War and the Franco- 
Prussian War. Healso bas published several 
volumes on The Soudan, Irish architecture, 
hunting, etc., and one of his books, The Great 
Divide, is a story of the Upper Yellowstone in 
this country. 

—— Now the expensiveness of living in this 
country is said to be an important cause of 
the alleged dearth of American writers of 
the first class or even of the second class. It 
is claimed that authors have not time to do 
their best work as they have so much to do to 
live. There may be some force in the com- 
ment but it is only partially true. But on 
the other hand, is it quite so promptly to be 
conceded that we have no writers above the 
third rate in this country? We do not feel 
forced to any such admission. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
THE COMPLETE POETIC AND DRAMATIC WORKS OF 


ROBERT BROWNING. pp. 1,033. $3 

A SINGULAR LIFE. By Elizabeth Stuart Pheips. 
pp 426. $1.25. 

THE LIFE OF NANCY. By Sarah Orne Jewett. pp. 
322. $1.25. 

THE COURTSHIP OF MILES creas By H. W. 
Longfellow. pp. 163, $1.50 

Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston. 
POEMS OF HOME AND CountTRY. By Rev. S. F. 


Smith, D.D. pp. 382. $1.50 

Scorr’s THE LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by H. B. 
Sprague, Ph.D. pp. 224. 48 cents. 

GOLDSMITH’s THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Edited 
by H. B. Sprague, Ph.D. pp. 201. 48 cents. 

SELECT MINOR POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited 
by J. E. Thomas, B.A. pp.123. 48 cents. 
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Cong. S.S.& Pub, Society. Boston. 
THE GREEN GARNET. By Natalie L. Rice. pp. 390. 
50 


$1 

KINGS AND CUPBEARFRS. By Rev. George Hunt- 
ington. pp. 433. $1.50. ; 

Tue STroRY Hour SERIES. By Alice H. Rich. 6 
vols. $1.50. 

W. A. Wilde & Co. Boston. 

CAP’N THISTLETOP. By Sophie Swett. pp. 266. 
$1. . 

JACK Benson’s Loa. By C. L. Norton. pp. 281. 
$1.25. 

QUARTERDECK AND FOK’SLE. By Mollie E. Sea- 
well, pp 272. $1.25. 

Lothrop Publishing Co. Boston. 

THE OCALA Boy. By Maurice Thompson. pp. 225. 
$1 00. 

THe Impostor. By C.R Talbot. pp. 405. $1.50. 

Little, Brown & Co. Boston. 

PHE COLONIAL CAVALIER. By Maud W. Goodwin. 
pp. 316. $2 00. 

A FLOcK OF GIRLS AND Boys. 
pp. 323. $1. 50. 

Ginn & Co. Boston. 

KIGHT ORATIONS OF LystaAs. By Prof. M. H. Mor- 

gan, Ph.D. py. 223. $150. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston 

THE LIVES OF CORNELIUS NEPOS, Edited by Isaac 

Flagg. pp. 238 90 cents. 
Littell & Co. Boston. 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE: JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1895. 

pp. 824. $2.75. 
W. F. Adams Co. Springfield, Mass. 

CLASSIFIED GYMNASIUM EXERCISES: ROBERTS 

System. Compiled by A. K. Jones. pp. 140. 


$1.00 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 

THE OXFORD CHURCH MOVEMENT. By the late G. 
Wakeling. pp. 309 $2.25. 

A Book ABOUT FANS. By © x. Flory and Mary 
C. Jones. pp. 141. $2.50. 

A SON OF THE PLAINS. By Arthur Paterson. pp. 
#1. $1.25. 

BANBURY ROSS SERIES. 12 vols, $6.50. 

THE WONDERFUL VisIT. By H.G. Wells. pp. 245. 


By Nora Perry. 


$1.25. 

WHERE HIGHWAYS CROss. By J.S. Fletcher. pp. 
194 75 cents. 

Tae LAST OF THE VIKINGS. 
Young pp.323. $150 

RED KOWANS. By Mrs. F. A. Steel. pp. 406. $100. 

WiLp KosE. By Francis Francis. pp. 381. $100. 

TRE LoSG VACATION. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
pp. 34. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 

DISSERTATION ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE INCARNATION. By Canon Charles Gore. pp. 
323 «$2 50. 

THE GARDEN a THE Moon, 
Pyle. pp 192. $2.0 

Two LItTLE Bustueae’ PROGRESS. By Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. pp. 191. $150. 

fHE OPINIONS OF A PHILOSOPHER. By Robert 
Grant. pp. 226. $1.25. 

THE REFLECTIONS OF A MARRIED MAN. By Rob- 
ert Grant. pp.181. $125 

Harper & Brothers New Yo 

AGAINST HUMAN NATURE. By Maria Chae Pool. 
pp. 361, $1.25. 

A LIFE OF CBARIST FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By Mary 
H Foote. pp 281. +25. 

THE RETURN OF THE Nativ E. By Thomas Hardy. 
pp.507 $1.50. 

OTHER TIMES AND OTHER SEASONS. By Laurence 
Hutton. pp 181. $1.00 

Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 

FETTERED YET FREE. By Annie S.Swan. pp. 454. 
$125 

MI88 GRACE OF ALL SouLs. By W. E. Tirebuck. 
pp. 351. $125. 

SNOWBIRD AND THE WATER-TIGER, AND OTHER 
AMERICAN INDIAN TALES, Edited by Margaret 
Compton. pp. 201. $1.50. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 

uae A Duzen Boys. By Anna C. Ray. pp. 318 

1.50, 

Dear LITTLE MARCHIONESS. pp.60. $1.00. 

TBE THREE APPRENTICES OF MOON STREET. By 
Georges Montorgueil. pp. 317. $1.50. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
THE SKETCH BooK. By Washington Irving. pp. 


By Capt. Charles 


By Howard 


THE ART OF LIVING LONG AND HAPPILy. By 
Henry Hardwicke. pp. 106. $1 00. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. New York. 
THE HYMNAL FoR SCHOOLS, Edited by C. T. Ives 
aud Kk. H. Woodman. pp. 294. 50 cents. 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
THE HOLLY ASD THE Rose. By Annie K. Bartow. 
pp. 49. 50 cents. 
John B, Alden. New York. 
SUBSTANTIAL CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. Compiled 
by William Kent, M.D. pp. 380. $1.00. 
Home Journal Print. New York. 
Wits BIRDS AND FLOWERS. By I. B. Choate. pp. 
136. $1.25. 
PAPER COVERS. 


, Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 
FIFTY SELECTIONS kKOM VALERIUS MAXIMUS. Ed- 
ited by C.S. Smith. pp 56. 25 cents. 
Curtis & Co. Boston. 
HAND BOOK OF THE NEW PuBLIC LIBRARY IN Bos- 
TON. Compiled by Herbert Small. pp. 80. 10 cents. 
International News Co. New York. 
BEFTZEN MANOR. By W. Heimburg. pp. 333. 
50 ceuts. 
Bible Institute Calportaye Association. Chicago. 
GosPEL PICTURES AND STORY SERMONS. By D. W. 
Whittle. pp. 125. 15 ceats. 
MAGAZINES. 
June. CHARITIES REVIEW 
October. CurtsTriAN LITERATURE.—PRESBYTERIAN 
AND KEFORMED KEVIEW.— Wusic.—BABYLASD.— 
KINDERGARTEN NEWS. — Bouk MAN. — BIBLIA.— 
SANITARIAN —CONVERTED CATHOLIC.— LEND A- 
HAND,—BOSTONIAN.—CH 4P-BOOK. 
November. QuIVER. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 


An Irade for Anatolia. According tothe daily 
press our State Department has been officially 
informed of the solemn promise of the sultan 
of Turkey to our minister at Constantinople 
to grant a iradé to Anatolia College, Marso- 
van. This favor has been conceded only after 
voluminous correspondence and long and per- 
sistent effort on the part of the United States 
representatives in Turkey. As forthe Ameri- 
can Board, it has been struggling to obtain this 
assurance of governmental protection for so 
many years and has been so often disappointed 
that its ofticials do not dare to rejoice in this 
reported stroke of good fortune until the 
promised document is actually in hand. In 
the past the college at Marsovan has existed 
simply on sufferance, but this ivadé will give 
it the privileges of a chartered institution. 
The value of governmental protection alone 
is evident when we recall the burning of the 
girls’ school in Marsovan. In this connection 
the article on the latter school in the October 
Life and Light is of interest and is made at- 
tractive by pictures of the new Luilding, as 
well as of the scholars and teachers of last 
year. 

Educational Work Among Mountain Whites. 
The illustrated article by Secretary Ryder in 
the October American Missionary, portraying 
our missionary enterprises among mountain- 
eers in Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky and 
North Carolina, is well worth reading. The 
urgent need and demand in all there regions 
is for good schools, such as the Grand View 
Normal Institute in Teunessee, with its 200 
pupils and newly added primary department, 
and Harrow Scboo!l in Cumberland Gap, 
Tenn., with its 240 students. Through the 
generosity of a Connecticut friend and the 
self-sacrificing efforts of teacher and people 
at Joppa, Ala ,a new school has been added 
to the list during the year, known as the In- 
dustrial Normal and Collegiate Institute. It 
will afford instruction for several hundred 
boys and girls. A graduate of Andover Semi- 
nary has entered this field and there are pros- 
pects of a large and important work. Special 
opportunities are offered to girls in the acad- 
emy at Williamsburg, Ky., and Saluda Semi- 
nary, North Carolina, which had last year an 
enrollment of 150. More than 100 teachers go 
out fromthe A M. A. schools each year into 
mountain districts to spread abroad the knowl- 
edge and Christian principles which they have 
acquired at educational centers. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 

Great Demonstration in London. The cente- 
nary celebrations of the London Missionary 
Society ended with a remarkable series of 
missionary gatherings in London known as 
the Founders’ Week Convention. Unusual 
interest was sustained throughout the ses- 
sions, from the peop!e’s thanksgiving meet- 
ings, with which the week opened, to the 
impressive communion service on the last 
evening. The carefully prepared papers, pre- 
sented by missionary specialists, constituted 
a valuable review of foreign missiopary en- 
terprise and methods, and the convention was 
made notable by the catholicity of the sub- 
jects discussed, the internati nal and interde- 
nominational representation and the high 
standard of the addresses. A signifivant in- 
dication of the geperal interest in the meet- 
ings was the space devoted to reports in the 
London daily press, even The Times giving in 
the neighborhood of a column a day to the 
proceedings and actually publishing an edi- 
torial containing words of commendation for 
the L. M.S. The papers presented at the 
convention are of more than transient interest 
and will probably be collected and issued in 
permarent form. 

Three African Kings. Another feature which 
contributed much toward the interest of the 
Founders’ Week Convention was the presence 
of the three enlightened South African chiefs, 
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whose visit to England has attracted wide 
public attention. Khama, for twenty years 
chief of the Bamangwato, the most influential 
tribe south of the Zambesi, is the best known, 
but his companions, Bathoen and Sebele, are 
equally intelligent and progressive. They 
are of one blood—Becbhuanas, from the Bech- 
uanaland country—and their territories adjoin 
each other. The three men stand probably 
for the highest point of civilization that the 
independent native of Africa has yet reached. 
Kbama has shown himself an able and pro- 
gressive ruler with the good of his people at 
heart. He has successfully comtated the 
superstitious and barbarous customs that pre- 
vailed among them, and has encouraged in- 
dustry, education and the spread ef Chris- 
tianity. One marked feature of his rule is 
the rigid exclusion of all intoxicating liquor 
from his territory. Khama, though advocat- 
ing peace, has proved himself strong in de- 
fense, being almost the only native chief who 
succesfully resisted the Matabele, and he 
himself wounded Lobengula in ba'tle. 

Sebele is the son of a well-known chief, 
Sechele, Dr. Livingstone’s friend; and Sebele 
in his boyhood was one of Li vingstone’s schol- 
ars in the school at Kolobevg. Toere is now 
under consideration of the British Govern- 
ment a proposal to hand over the North 
Becbuana States to the Chartered Company. 
To protest against this Khama and his two 
friends have come to England. They desire 
to guard against the introduction of the drink 
traffic as well as interference with their lands 
and self-government, and they wish to be left, 
as hitherto, under a British protectorate. 
None of the chiefs can speak English, but 
they are accompanied by two missionaries as 
interpreters and counselors. Kbhama’s ad- 
dress at the L M. S. meeting is well worth 
reading, with its vigorous onslaught against 
strong drink and its devout expressions of 
trust and dependence on God. After speak- 
ing of the reforms be desires to see accom- 
plished in Africa, he exclaimed: ‘' Because 
God knows all things and can conquer al) 
things, may God conquer for us all that we 
may need to go forward in all good works!”’ 


PEN AND SCISSORS. 


The Church Missionary Intelligencer contains 
a triumphant sermon on the text, “ Not unto 
death, but for the glory of Gid,” recently 
preached in England by Rev. J. W. Marshall, 
father of Miss Elsie Marshall, one of the mis- 
sionaries murdered in the Chinese massacre. 

The reference to the Ku-Cheng outrages, 
made in the queen’s speech at the opening of 
Parliament, is said to be the only allusion to 
missionaries in the royal speeches since Bishop 
Patteson’s death in 1871. 

The little Chambre Haute is perbaps the only 
paper in France bold enough, after announcing 
that a religious service has taken place in all 
the Protestant reformed cbhurcbes in Paris to 
pray fora blessing on our French soldiers and 
marines of the expedition against Madagas 
car, to add, “‘ Wretcbed expedition, of which 
the promoter is Jesuitism under the veil of 
patriotism. Poor France!” 

The Waldensian Church in Italy, which has 
already sent pastors and missionaries to North 
and South America and Africa, is about to 
give one of her sons to China. In fcrmer in 
stances the workers went eut from the native 
church in the valley of Piedmont, but this 
new recruit, the first evangelical mwissiona)y 
from Italy to China, comes from Girgenti, 
Sicily, one of the latest towns to respond to 
evangelistic work and having a reputation for 
bigotry and intolerance. 

A London paper reports a ubiqoe missicn- 
ary enterprise to be established in India, in 
the shape of a missionary settlement for upi- 
versity women in Bombay. That city con- 
tains a Parsee population of over 50,000 as yet 
almost untouched by missionary ¢ ffurt, and it 
is believed that among the women of this en- 
lightened race excellent work can he done 
along educational lines. 
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IN THE CHOIR | 


BY ROBERT J. BURDETTE 






NE of the most humorous recitals ever 

written of the quarrel of a choir with 
the pulpit; illustrated by B. West Clinedinst, 
in the October issue of 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Also in the same issue: 


Where was the Garden of Eden? By E.S. Martin 
Lincoln’s Hesitancy to Marry, By John Gilmer Speed 


Religion in the Family, By Dr. Parkhurst 
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The Girl and Her Church, By Ruth Ashmore; and 


A Series of Unique Church Festivals 
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The Gospel for Humanity. 


The Sermon Preached by Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D., Before the American Board at Brooklyn. 


‘For [determined pot to know anything among you 
save Jesus Christ and him crucified ’—1 Cor, 2: 2. 

Passing a church the other day with a clock 
in the tower baving three faces, I observed 
the not uncommon fact that these faces were 
sadly at variance one with another. Upon 
one dial the hands were motionless; upon an- 
other they were moving, but they were sev- 
eral hours behind. There was, however, one 
dial that told the truth, that reported the ex- 
act progress of the day, that kept its vision 
upon the great sun, ordered its steps accord- 
ing to his goings, and held the busy and trust- 
ful community to the unerring movement of 
the skies. It would make all the difference 
in the world which dial should be consulted 
by the toiler below. The dial without motion 
would bring no help to the puzzled man, and 
that whose symbols were wrong would lead 
him astray. His right relation to his task 
would depend upon his finding the dial that 
answered to the sun. 

Now this is exactly the case with the great 
foreign missionary work of the Christian 
Church. Everything depends upon the re- 
gion of life to which one looks for guidance. 
There is a side of life absolutely stationary, 
wholly destitute of spiritual vision and im- 
pulse, utterly materialistic, having the form 
of humanity without the power, completely 
disconnected from the universal and divine 
meaning of man’s career. If we shall consult 
that, and only that, there will swiftly come 
disaster to one’s enthusiasm and death to 
one’s faith. There is a side of life in the 
movement of the Spirit, but so far behind 
that whoever copsults it alone wil! have for 
the working forces of today the ideals, the an- 
ticipations, the outlooks, the beliefs and the 
superstitions cf an outgrown age. Nowhere 
will he be up to date. In his case the dial 
and the sun are in hopeless discord; and this 
discordance will affect not only belief, but 
also the entire practical attitude toward for- 
eign missions. The forms of faith, the inter- 
pretations of the divine message, the presen- 
tations of the truth, will be sadly ant qaated, 
and the contributions will be behind, the mis- 
sionary ideals decades in arrears, the moral 
judgment entirely misled and out of keeping 
with the sublime fact, and the whole magnifi- 
cent enterprise will languish because of the 
intellectual ard spiritual confusion of those 
who are carrying it forward 

But there is a side of life that looks heaven- 
ward, ard that orders thought and conduct 
with supreme reference to that; there is a 
region of our Christendom that waits upon 
the Lord, and that reports his ongoings; 
there is a dial upon the heart of the disciples 
of Jesus that watches the Son of God, that 
repeats by silent indicators and in tones that 
beat into the souls of men the progress of the 
eternal purpose, and as face answers to face 
in water so does this dial upon the devout 
and strenuous spirit answer to the movement 
of the Infinite Christ. 

The greatness and trustworthiness of Paul 
as a guide and inspiration in foreiga missions 
has its ground here. He is ever watching, 
ever following and ever reporting the truth 
of the Eternal Christ. The apostle was in 
Corinth as a foreign missionary. He had 
evidently made the deepest and wisest prep- 
aration for his great work. He did not care 
to preach what was already current among 
the people. Least of all was it his wish to 
carry matters doubtful to the Corinthians; 
nor had he any desire to burden them with 
a theological system, or drown them in an 
ocean of unimportant detail. His intention 
was to carry to Corinth, if he could, something 
that the people needed and yet did not have— 
a creed so simple that it could be embraced 
by every sincere soul, and so mighty that it 


could not be embraced without working an 
entire revolution in the character. 

Paul took the loftiest view of the attain- 
ments of the Greek peoples. They had poetry 
and art and philosophy and history and ora- 
tory of surpassirg excellence. He would not 
try to add to their possessions along these 
lines. They had systems of ethics of the 
most elaborate character, sincerely seeking 
the highest moral truth and, in many cases, 
successfully finding it. His business was not 
that of a new ethical teacher, although he 
certainly had original ideas in that depart- 
ment of life. Pau! thus swept within the 
compass of his vision the rich results of Greek 
and Roman civilizations; he saw what these 
people bad attained and he concluded that it 
was not worth his while to carry to them, 
even in a nobler form, teaching that they 
already possessed. He might have done this, 
if he had found himself unable to do better. 
But his whole heart was moved with delight 
and thankfulness to think that he could carry 
to the nations something absolutely new. 
The pure idea of self-sacrifice embodied with 
transcendent fidelity in the career of Jesus 
Christ—that message would be something 
wholly new and it would be the power of God 
unto salvation. 

Paul’s message, then, was the eternal sacri- 
fice in the heart of God mediated by the per- 
sonal sacrifice of Christ. His doctrine was of 
God as eternal personal love, and Christ and 
his cross was the utterance both of the per- 
sonality of God and his infinite regard for 
men. And this is the gospel that the church 
sends, by her missionary apostles in the suc- 
cessive generations of history, to the nations. 
It is this message that explains the past of 
the American Board, that accounts for the 
power it has wielded; that is the reason for 
another annual meeting of its friends, that is 
the source of its sublime ideals, its moral ener- 
gies and its confident hopes, and that is the 
divine justification of its existence to itself 
and to mankind, 

The Christian faith leads up to the person- 
ality of God as its final and supreme truth. 
Man walks in a vain show when he stops 
shoit of the ultimate divine reality by which 
his life is encompassed. The visible, audible 
and tangible worlds are but symbols of the 
real; the awful truth lies in the invisible, the 
inaudible, the intangible, in the realm that is 
supersensuous and eternal. Our outward 
world is but a soap bubble, so thin is it and so 
uncertain, and its movement and beauty are 
of the will and splendor that are unseen and 
its collapse leaves a man face to face with the 
personal Spirit behind the pageant that we 
call nature. Berkeley is right—our sensuous 
experience is nothing if it be not the speech 
of the Infinite Spirit to the finite, the contin- 
uous communion of the Eternal with those 
made in his image. 

And so of history. It is the second, the 
surer, the more awful path to the divine 
Presence. Underneath the conscious life of 
the individual and society, below all the 
noble movements of the race, the creative 
source of its genius and sainthood, its arts 
and institutions, its Bibles and its faiths, is 
the eternal Spirit. The great ultimate reality 
is the living God. The universe is centered 
in his infinite Person. And the significance, 
for missions and for men, of the Lord Jesus 
lies in the fact that his sovereign character 
offers itself as the sublime instrument of the 
eternal, his divine personality becomes the 
one great world mediator ef the personality 
that is ultimate and transcendent. There is 
one God and one world mediator between 
God and man; there is an ultimate and eter- 
nal Person in whom the universe is centered ; 
and there is in history a divine Man, the Son 


otf God, who is the authentic revelation and 
the veritable introduction to the life of man- 
kind of his Fatber’s purpose and love and 
power. 

This is the thought that lies behind the 
inspiring message of Paul. The living God, 
whose nature is eternal sacrifice, has found a 
perfect mediator in the Christ. The unseen 
and infinite Personality has thus found a 
transcendent instrument through which he 
can operate upon the hearts of mankind in 
the gracious and majestic personality of Jesus. 
This idea of the living and loving God, uttered 
in time and brought to bear upon the human 
soul, is the essential thing in Christianity. 
It is, in its richness and scope of meaning and 
in the entire character of its significance, ab- 
sdlutely new. Its idea of God is new; its 
conception of sacrifice as conserving the in- 
dividual, while it spends him for the race, is 
new; and its embodiment of this idea in a 
person of reproachless fidelity to it is with- 
out any approach to a parallel in the events 
of certain history. It is this doctrine of the 
living, loving God, mediated and brought to 
bear upon the souls of men by the living, 
loving Christ, that we are to send to all lands, 
until the kingdems of this world shall become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ. 

We prize our ideas of the gospel, but we 
must never make the mistake of supposing 
that our ideas are the gospel. The gospel! is 
the living, loving God moving with ineffable 
power in the living, loving Christ, and our 
thoughts are but poor images of this tran- 
scendent reality. Between the picture of the 
bird and the bird itself on the wing there is 
an infinite distance. The picture may be 
great. It may give us the skylark in mid- 
heaven with the fires of morning reddening 
its wings, or it may show us the eagle high 
over some solitary Alpine hight, and the rep- 
resentation may be full of beauty and power. 
Nothing but thanks should be felt for such a 
work of art; it renders an essential and noble 
service. Nevertheless, how incomparable it 
is to the reality! Its skylark is motionless 
and songless; its eagle is shorn of the grace 
and majesty of life. When we ask for life 
from art we ask too much. 

The picture cannot give song, it cannot give 
fight; no more can thought give the final 
and sovereign touch of God. It cannot ring 
with the harmonies, nor can it sweep in the 
forms and rhythms of the ultimate, personal 
reality. Conceptions of truth may be great; 
systems of opinion may be the supreme work 
of art—the best and highest n‘terance of the 
structural power of the misd They are the 
mark of rationality and are inseparable from 
the whole procedure of man’s intellectual life. 
But they are not the supreme and ultimate 
manifestation of God. Only life can yield 
life; only personality can reveal personality ; 
only the perfect, personal Christ can utter to 
mankind the being of the perfect, personal 
God. 

Here, then, is our gospel for the nations, 
the eternal, personal love uttered in terms of 
its own nature by Jesus Christ, and by him 
wielded upon the thoughts and motives and 
purposes of men. Our salvation comes from 
God, and Christ is the Master of the world 
because he is God’s supreme representative. 
We must never forget that Christianity is, 
first of all, a doctrine of God, and then of 
God mediated by the Son of God. And if we 
wish to see Christian civilization carried over 
the earth, we must go to the root of the mat- 
ter. We must trace the truth and grace of 
that civilization to its source; we must ex- 
plain the confidence of reason, the moral 
idealism, the incomparable character, the 
varied, astonishing achievement in every line 
of lofty interest and the quenchless optimism 
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that have been the great notes cf Christen- 
dom by reference to their causal fount in the 
overshadowing and ineffable thought of God. 
Were is the secret of it all—our God is our 
glory. And a similar and greater glory will 
come to the nations if they will but embrace 
that regenerating thought. 

The sublimest attainment of mankind is the 
Christian conception of God. No tongue can 
tell the power and the peace that pass inces- 
santly through our entire civilization from 
this high consciousness of the living God to 
which we have been lifted. Life itself be- 
comes a new thing; its errand becomes au- 
gust from the Infinite to the Infinite; its task, 
however lowly, becomes grand. The surren- 
der of the soul in the sum of its interests and 
activities to the conserving grace of the Eter- 
nal; its troubles however great cannot remain 
inexplicable, but are changed into the stormy 
discipline by which the spirit is purified and 
prepared to look upon God and live; its fel- 
\owship however broken by death and clouded 
by loneliness, carries in its heart the prophecy 
of the endless years. For all the world the 
new thing and the true thing and the thing 
forever needed is the Christian idea of God 
uttered through the whole sacrificial career 
of the Lord Jesus. This was the message 
that Paul as a foreign missionary carried to 
Corinth; this is the incomparable gospel that 
we are sending to the nations today. 

1. This gospel of the living, loving God, ut- 
tered by the living, loving Christ, contains a 
principle of exclusion. ‘I determined not to 
know anything among you save Jesus Christ 
and him crucified.’’ We are not under obliga- 
tion to export cur entire body of belief. There 
is no particular call for our church polity, our 
special theology, or the traditions of our Cbris- 
tian life. These are not wanted ; if sent they 
would prove unsuitable. Paul’s example here 
is of the greatest moment. He had his faith 
as a Jew transformed into his faith as a Chris- 
tian, and he had a bundred convictions ard 
opiniors and beliefs that formed the psycho- 
logical setting to his sense cf the sovereign 
fuve of God in Christ for the world. He al- 
lowed all else to go, good as it was in its own 
place, essential as it was to the total content 
of his mind, and reported only the transcend- 
ent truth of the living, personal Father re- 
vealed through the living Christ. 

The apostle allowed the Corinthians to man- 
age their churches in their own way, to think 
widely and freely, if so be that they did not 
contradict the fundamental facts of the gos- 
pel, and he passed no sentence cf condemna- 
tion upon the wisdom of the world, save as he 
felt compelled to exhibit its tremendous lim- 
itations. Here is the mood for the modern 
church. She is to send her God and her Say- 
iour and her new life in the Spirit, and she is 
to leave theological and ecclesiastical forms 
to the Christian sense of these nations. Types 
of thought differentiate all great peoples. The 
intellectual traits of the German, the French- 
man, the Englishman and the American are 
different. Their philosophies and theologies 
are different; we look for unity, at the present 
stage of development, only in the regiors of 
faith and hope and love, only in the grand 
objects of our religious devotion and service. 
\[ere is the great commission of the foreign 
missionary today. He is to preach the eter- 
nal personal love as attested by the whole 
career of Christ. This is the test, and the 
only test of the spiritual fitness of the man 
who offers himself as a representative of the 
church upon the foreign field. Has he a mes- 
sage ? Is it that the heart of the universe is 
personal sacrifice, and that revealed and ver- 
ified by the personal sacrifice of the Lord? 
Does he carry his message of Jesus Christ 
and him crucified in a mind sufticiently en- 
ligautened, in a heart adequately deep and 
tender, in a life profoundly moved by the 
spirit of God? If so, he and he alone is the 


foreign missionary of the apostolic type. 
The principle of exclusion here illustrated 
is of the first importance in our great foreign 
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missionary enterprise at the present time. 
We are in the midst of changes in many of 
the forms of Christian faith. This vast work 
of ours rests upon the devotion of the rising 
generation of Christian students and laymen. 
Both students and laymen are under a train- 
ing widely different from that which has hith- 
erto prevailed. The time has come for con- 
sidering the relation of our great work to 
the forces available for carrying it forward. 
The strong bands and the wise foresight and 
the powerful influence of the older generation 
canaot always last. Where are the fathers? 
Do they live forever? We must turn to the 
Christian youth of the land in a magnificent 
confidence, and put the burden of expanding 
this work upon their intelligence and love. 
And I am confident that we shall not turn in 
vain. Weshall find those among them who 
are characterized by power, those who are 
representative of the new time upon which 
we are entering, at variance with the fathers 
upon many of the details and upon some of 
the fundamentals of theology. We cannot 
expect it to be otherwise. 

It must never be forgotten, therefore, that 
the foreign missionary has but one impera- 
tive. Heis bound to preach one thing only, 
the righteous love of God as that stands re- 
vealed in the historic Christ. If he is great 
at this central point, he should be allowed 
unimpeded freedom of exclusion. We must 
go further, we must put the missionary under 
bonds to use this principle of exclusion against 
all that is mere tradition in our churches, and 
against allthat ismereinnovation. The ques- 
tion of fitness for this service is answered only 
when the missionary is found under the sev- 
ereignty of the Christian conception of God, 
when it is seen that his whole nature is roused 
and ruled by the eternal sacrifice declared 
through the Christ. 

Only the vision of Ged in Christ, the love in 
which that vision completes itself, can raise 
up a new generation of men and women de- 
voted to foreign missions. In order that we 
may enlist in this service our best students, 
the young men of genius and prophetic power, 
and in order that the great-hearted among all 
who gather in the house of God from Sunday 
to Sunday may feel that they have part in 
this world enterprise, we must insist upon 
the apostolic principle of exclusion. We re- 
call how Gideon’s army was cut down in 
numbers that it might become a conquering 
power. At first the people were too many for 
victory. Then 22 000 returned to their homes 
of those who were fearful and trembling. 
Again the voice came, The people are yet 
too many. The host was reduced to 300 
mighty men of valor, and with these the 
conflict became for Gideon an overwhelming 
victory. The same thing holds true in the 
realm of the spirit. 

Paul threw away everything but the essen- 
tial and supreme truth of Christianity. He 
knew that with the pure idea of sacrifice em- 
bodied in Jesus Christ with divine fullness 
and grace he could conquer the heart of 
the world. He was eager as Gideon to send 
back to the school of the rabbi all the tradi- 
tions which as a Jew he had learned; he was 
impatient to retire everything that was in 
aay degree unessential. He wanted it to be 
clear as noonday what it was that won the 
love and devotion of those to whom he spoke. 
He wanted no division of honors between the 
gospel and something else. He reduced his 
creed to invincibility, and the first incentive 
from Paul’s great determination is the call 
upon us to go and do likewise. 

2. We have in Paul’s gospel to the nations 
a principle of assimilation. We know that 
this has been one cf the great features of 
Christianity from the beginning. It first of 
all absorbed the essential and permanent ele- 
ments in Hebraism, and then showed that it 
had besides a distinctive and incomparable 
life of its own. The Sermon on the Mount 
takes up into itself the Decalogue and at the 
same time transcends it infinitely. Heaven 
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and earth may pass away, but not a grain of 
truth stored in the ancient Hebrew world 
falls to the ground. The whole higher 
thought of lawgiver and king, prophet and 
psalmist, is taken up into the mind of Jesus 
and changed into something universal and 
final. The same principle is illustrated in 
the career of Paul. He was born a Jew, and 
in some respects be remained a Jew to the 
last; and yet his Judaism was brought to the 
judgment seat of his Christianity. Whatever 
in his early bel ef was of enduring worth as 
thus judged passed into bis new faith; what- 
ever was incapable of being assimilated was 
allowed to fall away and die. 

This apostle stood for the uniqueness of 
Christianity and also for its power to as- 
similate the truths found by the preceding 
ages. He applied his principles in all direc- 
tions. He found the Greek thought service- 
able in his new career, and he made it the 
servant of his gospel. We all know how this 
process went on, how Greek philosophy was 
Jaid under contribution in working out the 
Christian conception of God, and how the 
environment, rich in Roman custom, rite and 
institution, was turned to the service of the 
church. Christianity attests its divinity by 
its power to take up into itself all the truth 
which it meets, and by giving to that truth 
a sbare in its own life. 

This great feature of the gospel bas a two- 
fold bearing upon our missionary work, In 
the first place the absolute incomparableners 
of Christianity should leave us free to put a 
high estimate upon the moral and spiritual 
achievements of the leading extra-Christian 
nations. We can afford to do this; we are 
inflicting injury upon our own incomparable 
faith when we fail in comprehensive gener- 
osity. Whatever of excellence there may be 
in the feeling of the Japanese, in the morality 
of the Chinese, or in the thought of the 
Hindu, Christians can afford to estimate in 
the most generous ways. There can be no 
possible competition between the idea of the 
cross and anything that these natives have 
to offer. : 

Take the Hindu race. They are spoken cf 
by those who best know them as intellectu- 
ally one of the most gifted peoples on the 
globe. I cannot help the feeling that this 
is a very great exaggeration. The Hindus 
have no science, and do not even know what 
the word means. They have achieved no 
fame in working out a theory of government 
aud less in the institution of one. Their gilt 
lies in the direction of metaphysics, and this 
subject they have conceived not as Plato or 
Aristotle did, nor as Kant and his great suc- 
cessors have done. Their strength has never 
been in orderly and valid thinking even when 
turned upon the great centers of being. But 
they have a marvelous faculty and fertility 
of spiritual imagination, and their power 
of reflecting profound metaphysical truth 
through the luminous haze of intellectual 
vision is indeed amazing. 

Nevertheless, one feels that even here there 
is a certain cheapness about the product. It 
is as if there were an illimitable fog bank off 
our shores, rolling in under a blazing summer 
sun. It comes in transfigured masses, it is 
a wonder of beauty, but, after all, it is thin 
and cheap and unwholesome. One can hardly 
resist a feeling like this in witnessing the ex- 
ercises of the Hindu mind. It is talk by the 
mile and the league, and, although pleasant 
to hear, it lacks the note of reality. It some- 
how fails of representative worth in respect 
to the character of the speaker, in respect to 
the experience of the average sincere man, 
and, above all,in respect to the order and 
grandeur of the universe. 

But whether this is a just criticism or not, 
one thing is sure, that the Hindu idea of sac- 
rifice and the Christian are wholly unlike. 
The idea of a sacrifice which, while it wastes 
individual life for the world, conserves it as 
an essential part of redeemed society, is for- 
eign to Hindu civilization. When that idea 
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is embodied in Jesus Christ, and taken as a 
revelation of the heart of the universe, we 
have a supreme gift to make to all nations. 
The Christian idea of God, the Christian Sav- 
iour, the Christian conception of a redeemed 
society they do not possess ; and they are old, 
worn out with immeasurable, volitional im- 
becility, exhausted by an immemorial divorce 
of the intellect and the will and corrupted 
by illimitable clouds of spurious sentiment. 
They need Christ and his cross as the revela- 
tion of the essential nature of God and man. 

Still the other side must not be overlooked. 
God has not left any of these peoples without 

witness of himself and therefore the work of 
assimilation must go on. It is in the power 
of the gospel to enter sympathetically the 
past of Japan and China and the wonderful 
reach and richness of Hindu history, and put 
upon the whole expanse the light of its own 
divine interpretation. It can, in a way, iden- 
tify itself with the great traditions of all these 
peoples, make them live their long histories 
over again and read their deeper meanings 
into itself. It can, without in the least en- 
dangering its unique character, appear in the 
light of those empires and come in the colors 
which are dear to them; it can put on as 
dress many of the intellectual habits that are 
inseparable from their constitution. 

Until the Jew saw his Judaism transfigured 
in Christianity, he could not abandon the old 
faith for the new; until the Greek beheld the 
vision of Plato under grander forms in the 
vision of Christ, he could not forsake the acad- 
emy for the church; until the Roman discov- 
ered in the sign of the cross a diviner form of 
the victorious power after which he had 
thirated, he could not change his allegiance; 
and until China shall see Confucius idealized 
and transcended in our Master, and Japan 
her beggarly elements glorified in the Chris- 
tian inheritance, and India her sublime names 
taken out of the region of imagination and in 
our Lord made the equivalent of the moral 
order of the universe, we cannot expect them 
to become his disciples. 

It seems to me that our dreams of dominion 
for our Master must be more and more along 
this line. He must prove himself a better 
ruler to Japan, a nobler Confucius to China, 
a diviner Gautama to India, the whole sacred 
past must reappear in him transfigured and 
carried utterly beyond itself. He must come, 
but he must come upon the clouds of heaven, 
in their morning beauty and in their evening 
splendor. He must come, but he must come 
as the consummation of the ideals of every 
nation under heaven, and as the inapproach- 
able reproduction of their deepest historic 
life. Dante clung to the vision of the Floren- 
tine maiden whom he met when only a boy of 
nine, and whose image he found to be unfor- 
gettable. He carriedin his heart of hearts 
the sacred picture even after Beatrice had be- 
come another’s, after it was clear that in this 
world she never could be his. He was in 
bondage to the early form until in maturer 
life and in mystic experience he beheld her in 
Paradise. The new form made him forget the 
old, the later vision replaced the earlier, the 
soul in heaven the sensuous life in Florence. 
But the deep-hearted poet, the passionate and 
permanent lover was able to let go the earthly 
for the heavenly, the human for the divine, 
because he beheld all that he had loved, the 
veritable Florentine maiden, the Beatrice of 
his wondering boyhood, taken up into this 
new splendor of God. The past could be 
abandoned because it lived again before him 
in transcendent form. 

And this must be the experience of the na- 
tions if they are to come into the kingdom 
of our Lord. They have not been left wholly 
desolate. They have seen unforgettable faces. 
They have moved in the power of a venera- 
tive love for thousands of generations. From 
that past, that imperfect, they cannot be torn 
until under the spell of the missionary’s 
words they behold again what they have re- 
vered, and see it in the awful beauty of Jesus 
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Christ. The Christ for the world is the Christ 
in whom the infinite sanctity of life and all 
its deepest and divinest dreams reappear, and 
such a Christ it is our incomparable joy to 
send to the ends of the earth. 

3. It must further be noticed that this gos- 
pel to the nations contains within itself a 
principle of development. Christian history 
is a revelation of Christ additional to that 
contained in the New Testament. It is all 
from the divine life recorded there, but it is a 
new and more extended and in some respects 
a mightier exbibition of his character. The 
Holy Spirit is the supreme gift of Christian- 
ity; he is the guide into all truth, the helper 
of the head and the heart alike, the victorious, 
rational impulse in the attempt to understand 
the mind of God in nature and in history, the 
invincible, ethical inspiration in the endeavor 
to conform life to the eternal standard pre- 
sented in Christ. 

Christian history is an evolution of the Holy 
Spirit, through the rational and moral con- 
sciousness of Christ’s disciples, and the evo- 
lution must go on until the divine shall pre- 
vail in the intelligence and heart of the race. 
Because there is a Holy Spirit in Christianity 
there has been spiritual progress and theo- 
logical development; because our faith rests 
upon the eternal deeps of the divine wisdom 
and love there must be advance in the tem- 
per of the soul end in the achievements of the 
intelligence on to the end of time. What we 
are to look out for is that the development 
shall be real; that it shall bea revelation of 
its original source; that the historic effect 
shall conform to and not contradict the tran- 
scendent cause; that the movement of the 
church shall be a continuous and cumulative 
exhibition of its founder and Lord. 

The great historic theologies are not the 
New Testament, nor have they an equal au- 
thority with it, nor are they true in all their 
parts. Far from it, Yet are they an expres- 
sion of the eternal spirit laboring with the 
intelligence of the church at a completer ap- 
prehension of the Lord and his mission to 
mankind. They are true in their main lines 
of movement, true in their great affirmatives. 
The great ideas of Origen and Athanasius and 
Augustine, Lather and Calvin and Edwards 
are valid thoughts for the world. Their sys- 
tems are in ruins, but the ideal material out 
of which their systems were made for the 
most part remain imperishable. The imper- 
ishable in theology is vaster than most people 
imagine, and that great residuum from the 
suffering of the centuries is the product of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Now this principle of development is indis- 
pensable in any right conception of foreign 
missions. All that we can hope to carry to 
the nations is the eternal spirit through the 
historic Christ. To fill the mind and heart 
and will with the divine life, that must be 
our supreme aim. All attempts to export 
systems of theology must fail. They will be 
tolerated by no people having in them a spark 
of original genius. Contrasted previous civ- 
ilizations and the total diverse character of 
inheritance and environment will forever 
make impossible the domination of one di- 
vision of the race by the rigidly formulated 
mind of another. The moment that a nation, 
like an individual, attains its majority, in- 
tellectual variation, constructive genius be- 
gins to appear. The mind of the boy and 
youth is the proper subject of domination, and 
so barbarian Europe is happiest while in bond- 
age to Plato and Aristotle. Manhood means 
freedom and freedom means the power of se- 
lection and self-movement, and the nations 
that are good for anything, and to whom Provi- 
dence has assigned any considerable task in 
the advance and enrichment of the kingdom 
of God, come at length to their majority. 
Then they simply must go their own way; 
to arrest them, or to force them into another 
way, would iassue in a measureless sacrifice of 
power. 

The nations are to be left to the control of 
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the Holy Spirit as he enters the life through 
the presentation of the historic Christ. As 
from a few living forms the wondrous worlds 
that science beholds have been evolved, so 
from the spirit of the living God in a people’s 
heart the development of their Christian faith 
will come. We are to see to it that the na- 
tions have the Lord and Giver of life and then 
we must trust them to his care. How have 
the great oak forests grown up all over the 
world? The acorns have grown upon the few 
primitive trees, and the winds have shaken 
them from the boughs and have carried them 
far and wide and planted them in the living 
soil. 

Unconscious ministers of God these winds 
have been; ina living universe they had but 
to blow, to bear abroad, to transport life, and 
behold, from their stormy labors, forest upon 
forest appeared. With similar unconcern for 
consequences, in a depth of trust that looks 
like that unconsciousness, the foreign mis- 
sionary is to take and spread the living word 
of the Lord, to carry from this tree of life the 
germs of life. In a living humanity filled 
with the Holy Spirt, there need be no concern 
for the types of thought and ecclesiasticism 
that shall at length appear. Given the living 
nations filled with the living Godin Christ, 
and the final growths will be for the good of 
mankind and the glory of the Lord. 

The problem of foreign missions is the re- 
duction of the world under the empire of 
Christ. We believe that his mind is simply 
incomparable and that we are in duty bound 
to strive to put the whole race under bis su- 
premacy. The world that we seek to bring to 
the Lord is a growing world and the question 
will come whether any one historic name can 
cover humanity’s need. This planet of ours 
had its origin in the sun; it was flung out of 
the flaming center a mass of liquid fire, and 
we can think of it as a problem to itself as it 
went onward, acquiring distinct structure 
and growing into all the richness and splen- 
dor of these later ages. We can think of it 
asking if the old formula of dependence upon 
the sun was sufficient for it in its greater 
estate. And we can hear the answer that it 
needs nothing other to account for the highest 
reaches of its physical history than the simple 
and everlasting power of the sun. 

The mighty expansion of the human world 
starts a similar question. The nations are so 
various, the great divisions of humanity are 
so unlike in their history and civilization, in 
their habits of thought, their ideals, their 
conceptions of the goodness of life; the might- 
ier peoples are so rich in sacred tradition, in 
commanding names and in deep-rooted and 
wide spreading religions; the lower orders of 
society need something so divine to give them 
moral hope, and the privileged classes have 
lived through an experience so varied, weari- 
some and barren and have settled into an 
apathy so deep and a contempt of life so ter- 
rible that again the Maker of man must be- 
come his Redeemer. 

The grandeur of mankind lies in the depth 
and awfulness of its need. Nothing but the 
highest can fill this deepest in the desolate 
heart of the race. Is Christ the Master of this 
world as he was of the smaller world in which 
our foreign missionary work began? Is he 
king of the latest, as he was of the earliest, 
development? Yes. It is all traceable tuo 
him, in so far as itis good. Because Christ is 
the source of the whole better life of mankind, 
he must be the guide and goal of it. This is 
our faith. We have a Christ for the world, 
because God made man in the image of bis 
Son; we send the gospel of Jesus Christ tu 
the race because he is the fountain of our bu 
manity; we expect to subdue the earth at its 
greatest to him, because its latest life, no less 
than its earliest, is out of his eterna! love. 

This is our task, and we must prepare our- 
selves for it by a deeper retreat upon our Goil 
in Christ whom we are to send abroad. Only 
souls alive with the divine love can be its 
apostles, only churches in the joy of spiritua’ 
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power can support this work. The obstruc- 
tions and perils of the enterprise are so great 
that to insure its advancing triumph we need 
our best, and our best kindled from above. 
As in New York harbor the narrow channel 
from Sandy Hook is indicated by poles whose 
heads bear each an electric lamp, and as soon 
as night comes on, from the land and not from 
the sea, from another world as it were, these 
poles are lighted, and in the thick darkness 
show the way to the incoming treasures from 
other shores, so must we secure for the gospel 
the way into the heart of the world. 

Our best men must become missionaries 
and our best men must support them at home. 
In this double service we want men of in- 
sight, wide sympathies, large wisdom, pro- 
found views of history, and the place in the 
economy of Providence of the whole imperfect 
but exalted religious tradition of the race. 
Somehow the gospel must be guided into the 
life of the nations through the rocks and 
shallows of ignorance and wickedness. And 
again I say, this must be done by the Chris- 
tian intelligence of the missionary and of the 
church that sends him. . 

Men of flesh and blood as we are, men of 
like passions with the rest of our kind as we 
cannot but be, yet must we be men of inspired 
intelligence, men whose heads carry the lamp 
of life, whose reason is lighted from another 
world and who supply in the gloom of hea- 
thendom the points of fire between which the 
power of God may be carried home. O, tLat 
this illumination might be flashed from the 
eternal in upon all our missionaries, upon all 
our ministers, upon all our churches! O, that 
we might discover, in the surrounding night, 
a way for the Lord into the heart of these 
weary and heavy-laden peoples! O, that it 
might dawn upon us, like a morning without 
clouds, that we have a gospel for mankind, 
and that we might rejoice together over the 
privilege of sending it tothe ends of the eartb! 

iS aeipee oka ars 


A DISTRIO? REVIVAL IN BOSTON. 

The aggressive movement which Rev. J. W. 
Chapman, D. D., is conducting in Upbam’s 
Corner, Dorchester, for the common good of 
the various churches there, is meetirg with 
encouragement from all sides, and is produc- 
ing genuine results of permanent good to the 
community. The fervor bas deepened daily 
since the opening services, Oct. 10, and through 
special efforts for women and for men the 
work has been most effective. Last Sunday 
was a rally day for the churches, with neigh- 
borhood prayer meetings and extra services. 
Large congregations bore testimony to an 
unusual interest and gave promise of more 
abundant success for the remainder of the 
series. It is early yet to estimate the numeri- 
cal results of the meetings. Dr.Chapman isa 
thoroughly evar gelistic preacher, who trusts 
wholly to the power of the Word and the 
Spirit. His zealous work and success of the 
past are widely known in the country, and 
many churches which owe renewed or added 
strength to his former visits with them watch 
his later movements with a brotherly interest 
in new fields. The companions of the evan- 
gelist are Prof. and Mrs. J. J. Lowe, who as 
gospel singers have done remarkably telling 
service during the time. 
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EDUOATION. 


—— The private litrary of Professor Dill 
mann, professor of Old Testament exegesis in 
the University of Berlin, bas been purchased 
and presented to Johns Hopkins University 
by a friend in Baltimore. Its 5,000 volumes 
in Oriental languages, including the most 
valuable collection of Ethiopic literature in 
America, are now being arranged in a depart- 
ment of the Semitic library. 


—— Two Afro-American graduates of Ober- 
lin and Amherst, professors in the high school 
in Washington, have registered as students in 
the Catholic University at Washington. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 

BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hail, Mon- 
day, Oct. 28,10 A. M. Reports from the annual meetings 
of the A. M. A. and the A. B.C. F. M 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MERTING in the 
nee of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
atlla 

Essex NORTH BRANCH, W. B. M., Salisburypoint, 
Oct. 24, 9.30 A.M. Basket calbeehen. 

WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Webster, Oct. 30. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, annual 
meeting, Union Church, Boston, Oct. 30, 10.30 A. M. 

NORFOLK AND PILGRIM BRANCH, W. B. M., young 
people’s rally, Braintree, Oct. 26, 9.30 A.M. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MI8S8SIONS.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Board of Missions will be held in 
Park Street Church, Poston, Np aye! and Thursday, 
Nov. 6 and 7. Reports for the year will be given, also 
addresses by several missionaries and by others who 
have recently visited mission fields It is expected that 
there will be reduction of rates by railroads and steam- 
boat lines. E. HARRIET STANWOOD, Sec. 

nas  aiaiamapaans 


Nebraska, Oct, 21-25, 
Connecticut, Wesaoeny; Second Ch., Nov. 19, 
California, "Nov. 5. 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOUIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. een oe Lag Office hours, 9 to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, 220.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset St., 
Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
E. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 143 La Salle St. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 
Geentioens House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie Bb. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle St.; 
Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
—Chureh and Parsonage Building. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; H.O. Pinneo Treasurer, 59 Bible House, 
New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational House, 
Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SociETy.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
bundred students for the ministry, eight home mission- 
ary colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, 
ten tree Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
8. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Gongrege tiene! 
House, Boston, 151 Washington Sti, Chicago. Ill. Ad- 
dress, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary wo1 
George M. Boynton, D. Dy Secretary; A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretar . Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational BLS, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr Arthur G, Stanwood, 701 Sears eaeee: 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. - Quint, * 
Congregational! Library, | Somerset St., Boston, 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF —In order to amord a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor 
mation eee Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, pave 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, (t.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the Nation:l Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
ones States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, invites correspondence with churches and minis- 
ters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churehes without the State. Room 22A, Congre- 
gational House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, See. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
an prayer meeting, 1] A.M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sunday 
services, usual hours. Meetings every evening except 
Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is a Con- 
gregational society and appeals to all Congregatiopal 
churches for a he Send donstions of money to B. § 
Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22,C congregational 
House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort bags, reading, 
ete., to Capt S S. ee oe 287 Hanover St. 
Bequests should read: “I give and bequeath to the Bos- 
ton Seaman's Friend Society the sum of #—, to be ap- 
= to the charitable uses and purposes of ‘said soci- 

Rev Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; 
em Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT. 


This has been a week of anniversaries in 
some of our churches. In one city we hear of 
three celebrations. 

A pastorless Western church shows clearly 
that itis well imbued with the characteristic 
push and pluck of that section. 

That church in Minnesota, which was at 
one time reduced to the smallest possible 
membership, is heard from once more. This 
time its report is better. 

Whether the efforts of earnest workers for 
the welfare of laborers right in their places of 
work are appreciated needs no further con- 
sideration after the reading of an item from 
Kansas. 

If contributions are not large to the pro- 
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spective meeting house of a New Hampshire 
church, there will be no excuse for it. Even 
the children will be able of their own efforts 
to contribute a bit to the walls. 

Our Massachusetts seminary town, by its 
grand effort Jast Sunday, shows that it does 
not propose to have the resporsibility of the 
debt of one of our great missionary societies 
resting longer upon its churches. 

A Michigan church has a rather more ex- 
tended Sunday program than many of our 
churches are accustomed to: ‘‘ Morning serv- 
ice, Sunday school, Nevin’s Mission Sunday 
school, Christian Endeavor and preaching, 
Frest Mission praise service and Sunday 
school, men’s meeting at the gymnasium, 
praise service in the jail, Junior Endeavor, 
Senior Endeavor and evening preaching.” 
Yet some of us are loath to attend more than 
one service a day. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Andover. 

Rev. F. D. Green, the returned missionary, ai- 
dressed the seminary last Thursday evening on The 
Present Crisis in Armenia.—The home mission- 
ary ‘field day’’ was observed last Sunday, Rev. H. 
D. Wiard speaking in the Seminary Church in the 
morning and Rev. W. G. Puddefoot addressing a 
union meeting at the Old South in the evening. 
The town churches were supplied by the visitors, 
and Mr. Arthur Truslow of the seminary spoke on 
home missions in Ballardvale. The eombined co!- 
lection from the churches for the (. H. M. S. 
amounted to over $500.—Rev. G. M. Rowland is 
to address this week’s meeting of the Society of 
Inquiry on the missionary outlook in Japan,— 
President Smyth bas outlined the work of his 
seminar in church history and the meetings at bis 
house are soon to be begun.——P rofessor Churchill 
is preaching this month in the Seminary Church. 

Hartford. 

Rev. G. L. Walker, 2. D, will deliver the Carew 
lectures this year. His theme will be Historic 
Phases of Religious Life in New England.— At 
the missionary meeting last week Wednesday, short 
talks were given by four students. One spoke of 
her life during the summer in the Hartford social 
settlement, another of his experiences in caring for 
some children sharing the benefits of the New York 
Tribune fresh air fund, a third of his work in a Ver- 
mont village church and the fourth of some aspect» of 
the religious condition of the South.—— The elective 
work for Seniors and Middlers has already begun. 
Of a total of 450 hours the Seniors elect 185, and the 
Middlers, of 475, elect 135, 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

MaAss.—The Hampshire Conference met in Hunt- 
ington, Uct. 8. Nearly every church was repre- 
sented. Topics were: The Relative Value of Faith 
and Works in Modern Christianity, Sunday School 
Work, Hindrances to Attending Church. The ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. C. H. Hamlin. 

MeE.—The semi-annual meeting of the Cumber- 
land North Conference was held in Freeport, Oct. 
15, 16. The sermon was by Rey. E. B. Mason, D.D. 
The topics were: Is There Any Adequate Substitute 
for Special Revival Work in Our Churches? Church 
and Endeavor Work, Religious Life inthe Family, 
Salvation of the Individual, Salvation of Society. 
The woman’s hour was particularly interesting. 

York County Conference met in Kennebunk, Oct. 
1. The sermon was by Rev. P.H. Moore. The topics 
were: The Kingdom of God—Its Nature, Laws, Re- 
lation to the Church and Citizen. There was unity 
of thought and growing interest throughout. An 
offering of $24 was made for the Maine Missionary) 
Society. 

Cr.—The Tolland County Conference met in North 
Coventry, Oct. 16. Rev. L. P. Hitchcock preached, 
and a variety of addresses were given. 

O.—The Grand River Conference met in North 
Madisor, Oct. 1, 2. The topics were: The Great 
Need of the Christian Church and Ministry, His- 
tory of the Holy Spirit’s Work in the Church, The 
Work of the Holy Spirit in the Christian Ministry 
and in Church Life, Hindrances to Its Presence, 
How to Secure Its Co operation. The sermon was 
by Rev. J. R. Findley. 

Ply th Rock Conference met in Kirtland, Oct. 
15,16. The ion was lly interesting. The 
Western Reserve is noted for its large gatherings, 
and this little church of thirty-five members gave 
easy and abundant hospitality to the 100 delegates 
and guests. The topics were: The Attitude and 
Duty of the Churches Toward Sunday School Work, 
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Christian Endeavor, The Children, Current Reforms, 
Christian Science and Faith Healing, and The 
World’s Rage for Amusement. 

JowA.—At the meeting of the Central Association 
in Gilbert, Oct. 15, 16, Sec. T. O. Douglass preached. 
The missionary causes were presented and other 
topics were: The Family Religious Newspaper, 
The Place the Bible Should Occupy in Religious 
Thought and Life, Radical versus Conservative 
Methods and The Ideal Endeavorer. Mr. J. P. 
clyde and Mr. A. L, Dunton were approbated to 
preach. The attendance was small, but the serv- 
ices from first to last were unusually inspiring and 
delightful, 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

Mass.—The Cambridge Club was addressed last 
week Monday night by Rev. D. D. Delong on Con- 
gregational Renaissance. 

The Essex Club met in Salem, Oct. 21, the subject 
being Present Day Preaching and Present Day 
Needs. Two opening addresses were followed by 
short speeches indicative of a general interest. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

CAMBRIDGE.—North Avenue. This church has 
been greatly disturbed by a division of opinion and 
feeling with respect to the pastor, Rev. F. Hyatt 
Smith, and reports of turbulent meetings and of 
interviews with members of the congregation have 
for some weeks occupied considerable space in the 
daily papers. Daring Mr. Smith's pastorate the 
congregations bave been large and the church tas 
apparently prospered. Several weeks since he an+ 
nounced that this would be the last year of his serv- 
ice io this pulpit. Though pressed to give his 
reasons for his decision, he persistently declined to 
do so. Last week, while in Denver, whither he had 
gone to preach for the First Church, he was in- 
dicted by the grand jury and arrested by the Federal 
authorities on the charge of sending defamatory 
postal cards through the mails. Mr. Smith indig- 
nantly denies the truth of these charges. His 
friends believe that he is innocent and it is said 
they are raising a sum of money for his defense be- 
fore the courts. It is expected that his case will 
soon be tried, and the friends of the church and of 
the pastor anxiously await the result. The trustees 
of the Denver church, it is announced, have voted 
to recommend bim to that body for the pastorate. 


CHELSEA,.— First. The Sunday evening services, 
which have lately been resumed in the auditorium, 
have begun with encouraging hopefulness§ Dr. 
kK. C, Houghton preaches on timely subjects to full 
and interested congregations and the special music 
by a trained qaartet and chorus bas proved to be an 
attractive feature 

NORTH ANDOVER.—The church is enjoying a 
good measure of prosperity. Additions are frequent 
and congregations are on a steady increase. The 
parronage has been renovated inside and out 
and contains all modern conveniences. The large 
church edifice has been painted and during the 
summer the auditorium has undergone marked im- 
provement. New and beautifal decorations of the 
colonial style adorn the walls and ceiling and four 
mural tablets of handsome Tennessee marble in two 
shades have been erected as memorials to Rey. 
Jesse Page, the first pastor, Rev. George Pierce, 
who died in this pastorate, Deacon and Mrs.G L. 
Davis and Miss Lavinia Farnham, the last of the 
original members. Appropriate services, with a 
memorial discourse by the pastor, Dr. H_ E. Barnes, 
and personal reminixcences by different members 
ot the church were held last Sunday morning and 
evening. 

WORCESTER —Central/ has celebrated its seventy- 
fifth anniversary with a week of notable services, 
beginning Oct. 13 with a historical sermon by Dr. 
Daniel Merriman, the pastor, a Sunday school exer- 
cise at noon, at which former superintendents had 
a part, and in the evening a sermon by Professor 
Harris of Andover Seminary. Monday evening a 
reception was held, with addresses by city pastors 
of different denominations and by Dr. H. E. Barnes, 
formerly settled over the church. Tuesday was 
given to women’s work and a historical address by 
T. H. Gage,M.D. Wednesday evening the prayer 
meeting took the form of reminiscences and on 
Friday Dr. F G. Peavody preached, The services 
have emphasized both the valued record of the past 
and the strong hold this church has today upon the 
community outside its own numbers.—Covenant 
observed its tenth anniversary Oct. 13, the pastor, 
Rev. J. E. Hurlburt, preaching the sermon.— O/d 
South celebrated the fifth anniversary of Dr. A. Z. 
Conrad's settlement with a reception, with congrat- 
ulatory addresses and the presentation of a hand- 
sone check to the pastor.— Union reports its be- 
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nevolences $5,252 and $700 from the Women’s Asso- 
ciation, with pledges for the salary of Miss Koot. 
The membership of the church is 476. 


SPENCER.— First has recently sustained a great 
loss in the death, Oct. 17, of its senior deacon, Mr. 
William G. Muzzy, at the ripe age of eighty-four 
years. He united with the church in 1832; was made 
deacon in 1877; in 1890, feeling that he was beyond 
active service, asked to be released, but was elected 
as honorary deacon for life, a fitting testimonial to 
his service. In his younger days he took a promi- 
nent part in the musical exercises of the church. 
He served four years as Sunday school superin- 


tendent. 
Maine. 


ELLSWORTH.—The people’s services, suspended 
during the summer, were resumed this month. A 
praise service is a prominent feature, the church 
choir leading, assisted by a chorus. 


THE Forks —The faithful work of Mrs. S. E. 
Foster has developed into the organization of a 
church and the building of a chapel, which has 
been dedicated with appropriate exercises. Rev. 
J.C. Gregory preached the sermon and Rev. J. A. 
Jones gave an address. 

RocKport.—A gift of coal and wood sufficient for 
warming the church during the winter has been re- 
ceived from a generous woman and is much appre- 
ciated. 

DuRHAM.—There is a strong movement to unite 
religious work of the various denominations and to 
secure a settled pastor. Rev. 1. P. Jones, who now 
supplies the church, encourages the idea. 


KeNNEBUNK.—Union’s reports of ths year show 
increased congregations, thirteen additions to the 
membership, all, but ons on confession, and in- 
creased offerings. In all, the collections have 
amounted to $750, of which $517 were for benevo- 
lence. The pastor is Rey. G. A. Lockwood 


New Hampshire. 


Conway.—sSecond. Rey. Elisha A. Keep and his 
wife were tendered a large reception Oct. 11, on the 
opening of the new parsonage recently purchased. 
The house is convenient and tasty and commands 
atine view. There remains yet some payment to be 
made on the new acquisition, but the outlook for 
clearing it is hopeful. 

EXeTER.—Second. The outcome of a new move- 
ment will probanly be, in the near future, the erec- 
tion of a handsome stone edifice in front of the 
present structure. More room is needed by Phillips 
Academy for the new dormitory, which is to be re- 
bailt, and the church’ society has informally con- 
sented to the sale of the necessary land. As soon 
as legal adjustments have been mace, it is expected 
steps will be immediately taken for the erection of 
both edifices. 

Nasuva.—VPilgrim. Tae past year has been a 
prosperous one to the church and its pastor, Dr. 
R. A. Beard. Additions have been received atevery 
communion. Committees have been formed for 
district visitation and also for looking after absen- 
tees and strangers. The pastor has prepared and 
published a manual containing the customary forms 
of the church and lists of members. A large class 
of young men has been organized in connection 
with the Sunday shoo! for inductive bible study. 
The Congregationalist’s Services have been used in 
many Sunday evening meetings. 


Rhode Island. 


I'ROVIDENCE.—The list of this year’s appoint- 
ments for the Ministers’ Meetings has appeared, as 
they will be held in the Bibie room of Beneficent 
Church. Rev. L 8S. Wordworth has been elected 
secretary for the third time. After eight years of 
service as State missionary he has closed his serv 
ices and accepted a call to Highland Church of this 
city, to begin work Oct.1.— Union. In addition to 
the rezular collection, $1,190 were recently pledged 


forthe relief of the American Board. Two shares | 
in the Ge:eral Howard Ro}! of Honor bave also | 


been taken and money for a third is being collected. 
Under the present vigorous pastor, Dr. Wallace 
Nutting, a decided innovation has been made in the 
prayer meetings, whereas the voices of women were 
never heard, of late more than twenty have taken 
part inasingle service. An after meetivg Sunday 
evenings is often beld, and fifty additions to the 
church roll attest the success of present efforts. 
The congregations have steadily increased until the 
last three Sundays the meeting bouse, including 
both galleries, has been filled. During the summer 
a new mathod ot lighting the church, which makes 
it much more attractive, was adopted.——The Rain 

bow Festival, in which all the city cburches of our 
denomination united for the benetit of the building 
fund of Edgewood Church, was formalty opened 
last week. The majority of the city pastors and 
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their wives were present to give the we'come. As 
the clouds were pouring down their burdens 
steadily, the rainbow in the roof was a fitting em- 
blem of hoped for success and cheered a large at- 
tendance. Whether a large financial success or not 
it increased the fello wsbip between the churches. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


IrHaca.—First. The latest manual contains a 
careful history of the cburch, from the time of its 
origin, resulting from a withdrawal of part of the 
members in another church of a different denomi- 
nation, to the beginning of the present pastorate of 
Dr. W. E. Griffis. Various forms of the church pre- 
cede the list of organizations, following which are 
lists of members, one being a directory arranged by 
streets and numbers. The Cornell University mem- 
bers number nearly fifty. 

PATOCHOGUE.—Rev. A. E. Colton has just finished 
his fifth year here. During this pastorate many 
changes and great improvement in all lines have 
taken place. A beautiful stone edifice, costing 
$51,000, has been erected, and the centennial of the 
church has been appropriately observed. About 175 
persons have become members, increasing the en- 
rollment to nearly 400. New organizations, doing 
effective work, have been established. Especially 
in prayer meetings is spiritual progress noted. The 
vigorous C. E. Society now numbers nearly 100 mem- 
bers. The pastor has found two special lines of work 
to develop. He originated the idea of a Chautauqua 
on Fire Island Beach, nearly opposite Patchogue, 
and his energetic efforts for the plan have been 
seconded by some of the best men on Long Island, 
80 that its success is assured now after two seasons. 
The more important enterprise of a Congregational 
college on Long Island has come into successful 
existence through bis perseverarce, and the Long 
Island Latin School bas begun its first term aus- 
piciously in Patchogue with thirty one students 
from eleven different villages on the island. 

MAINE.—The meeting house was reopened for 
services Oct. 13, after being closed for repairs 
several weeks. The auditorium has been wain- 
scoted with native woods, the pulpit platform 
lowered, the old orchestra removed and the seating 
capacity considerably enlarged. The pastor is Rev. 
A. 8. Wood. 

Pennsylvania. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Central meeting house was kept 
open all summer, Rev. W. B. Greene, a recent grad- 
uate of Union Seminary, supplying acceptably dur- 
ing the absence of the pastcr, Dr. C, H. Richards, 
in Europe. The Young Ladies’ Guild has conducted 
a Children’s Club for several months, which has 
proved of great benefit.——Aensing/on has recently 
received from some of the young people of /’ark 
Church the gift of a beautiful polished oak com- 
munion taple and a complete communion service. 
The pastor, Rev. N. N. Bormose, is giving a series 
of illustrated Sunday evening sermons and the 
house is filled to overtlowing.——Germantouwn is 
about to engage in a series of evangelistic meetings 
with seventeen other churches in this suburb, under 
the lead of Rev. Dr. Wharton. 

Brappock.—The church had a Sunday school 
rally under the efficient leadership of Rev. H. M- 
Bowden, Oct. 13. 1t has engaged Rev. J. B. Koehne, 
with his lectures on The Nazarene, throughout the 
week beginniag Oct. 20. 

Guy’s MtLts —This church has a resident mem- 
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bership of about 140, and under the impetus given 
by the new pastor, Rev. J. E. Courter, is starting a 
fund for repairing its house of worship. 

PITTSBURG.~ Fisth Avenue. A reception was re- 
cently given to Rev. Dr. Williams of Liverpool, who 
has been speaking in many of the churches of the 
Northwestern Association. All the Welsh people 
of the city were invited to participate. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

Moun’ VERNON.—The annual meeting of the Ohio 
W.H.M.U.,, Oct. 10, was undoubtedly one of the 
best ever held by the organization. The report of 
the State secretary showed an increase of interest 
througbout the State, and the reports of work among 
young people and children indicate that this effort 
well repays the increasing attention given to it. 
The banner for the juvenile society giving the most 
money last year went to the Sandusky society. 
The treasurer’s report showed increased receipts, 
the total being 36,244. The women of the Obio 
charches are asked to raise this year $7,000. The 
speakers were: Mrs. G. ©. Haun, Miss Marie Reit- 
inger, Mrs. Abbie Slaughterand Miss M.D. Moffatt. 
A fitting close to a helpful meeting was the address 
by Rev. ©. A. Vincent on America’s Place in the 
Plan of God. Other speakers were Rey. W. F. Mc- 
Millen and Rev. C. L. Hyde. The union elected for 
the coming year: Mrs. Sydney Strong, president, 
Mrs. N. J. Morrison, vice-president, Mrs. J. W. 
Moore, secretary, and Mrs. G. B. Brown, treasurer. 

BRECKSVILLE.—The cburch has secured an ex- 
cellent pipe organ for the low price of $400, It is 
an unusual equipment for a small country church, 
but the money was secured with unexpected case. 

CLEVELAND.—/Park held its annual meeting Oct. 
2 and, though Jess than five years old, has now 154 
members, property worth $12,000, with only $1,500 
debt, and the past year has raised, for all purposes, 
$2,745, closing the year with all current expenses 
paid and a balance in the treasury. Rev. M. L. 
Berger, D. D , organized this church as a struggling 
mission and was its pastor for four years. Rev. 
E.8. Rothrock is gaining a strong bold as an effi- 
cient pastor and leader, The church held open air 
meetings in Wede Park during the summer.— 
South Welsh is encouraged and active under Rey. 
T. H. Jones. Fifteen new members bave been re- 
ceived since Mr. Jones became pastor, three months 
ago. It had been without a pastor for more than 
two years.— Lakewood recently gave a reception 
for Rev. H. A. N. Richards and wife, specially in- 
viting all strangers in the community to meet the 
pastor, who has been unable to do pastoral work 
for some months because of a serious lameness. The 
women recently held a successful Carnival of Days 
for the benefit of the new church building fund.—— 
Lakeview, The birthday of Rev. A. B. Cristy fell on 
a prayer meeting evening lately and, after the 
meeting, the church members surprised him with 
an informal reception and the gift of a purse of 
money. The church, which is just at the foot of the 
hill on which stands the Gartield Memorial, bas 
issued an elaborate illustrated souvenir, containing 
its manual and directory and many facts of Congre- 
ational interest, and Mr. Cristy has now under 
way a 200-page Congregational directory, covering 
all the Cleveland churches, A monthly lecture 
course, extending over nine months, is announced, 

— Union, which has less than 150 members, bas 
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universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specifie order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
time, to take effect at the expiration of the subserip- 





ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the ineh; If inches to the cotumn. 
Discounts ac ording to amount of contract. 

Reavdine Noricks, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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reached an attendance of over 100 at its prayer 
meetings and there is a deep spiritual interest in 
all its regular services. Over 300 persons were 
present at its Sunday school rally.—#ethlehem 
welcomed, with a largely attended reception, 1ts 
assistant pastor, Rev. John Prucha, and Professor 
Mishkovsky of the Oberlin Slavic department, who 
have recently returned, one from Virginia and the 
other from Bohemia, with newly married wives. 
Mrs. Prucha is well known in Cleveland as Miss 
Emily Mistz of the Bible Readers’ school and Mrs. 
Mishkovsky is a Scotch missionary who speaks 
Bohe vian and German fluently.—/i/grim. The 
membership of the institute is over 100. For the 
coming year a course of four popular concerts and 
lectures is provided for fifty cents, with balf price 
to members. A Boys’ Club and a Penny Savings 
Society will be organized, A kindergarten, the ex- 
pense of which is met by Mrs. C. F. Olney, who has 
been for years chairman of the sewing school com- 
mittee, will be opened also. It wall provide for fifty 
children at the nominal cost of ten cents a week, 
and will have two experienced teachers and two 
assistants. 
Michigan. 

STANTON.—The church recently celebrated the 
ninth anniversary of Kev. W.C. Rurns’s settlement 
and the tenth of his marriage, with a large gather- 
ing aud a generous gift. Although in this time the 
population has decreased 800, the church has grown 
from a membership of fifty-three to 140, and twenty 
letters a year have been granted. Two mission 
Sunday schools have been established with an aver- 
age attendance at each of seventy the year around; 
and a gymnasium and reading-room have been 
equipped at a cost of $1,000. 

MANISTEE.—In Rey. A. M. Brodie’s four years of 
service there have been ninety-eight additions, 
seventy-four on confession. Two mission Sunday 
schoo's are conducted by the Y. P.S.C. E. with an 
attendance of 100 and 125. The women’s systematic 
plan of visiting divides the city into thirteen dis- 
tricts. They report to the four deacons and they 
to the pastor. 

LESLIE.—Since the coming of Rev. J. J. Stealy 
less than two years ago the membership has in- 
creased from sixty to 117; the congregations have 
increased and the evening services have stim- 
ulated the interest of the young peop'e. Their 
chorus and the Royal Daugbters, an organization 
for social work, are important pew features. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

KANSAS CiTy.—The recognition of the /vanhoe 
Park Church, Oct. 12, is the outcome of faithful 
efforts in a mission Sunday school, which was be- 
gun two years ago as a union effort, but which later 
passed into Congregational hands, thereafter being 
greatly aided by Superintendent Sutherland. The 
attractive house of worship will be dedicated within 
a month, with a series of special services extending 
through a week.——A rally of the forces of Congre- 
gationalism in this city and its immediate vicinity, 
reaching over into Kansas, was held in the First 
Church, Oct. 11, being planned by the presidents of 


Continued on page 627. 
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Health 


Built on the solid foundation of pure, healthy 
blood is real and lasting. As lopg as you have 
rich red blood you will have no sickness. 

When you allow your blood to become thin 
depleted, robbed of the little red corpuscles 
which indicate its quality, you will become 
tired, worn out, lose your appetite and strength 
and disease will soon have you in its grasp. 

Purify, vitalize and enrich your blood, and 
keep it pure by taking 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 


cure habitual constipation. 
Price 25c. per box. 


Night Robes. 
Our Cotton Underwear stock is 
full of all the most desirable styles 
of Gowns, Skirts and Drawers. 


a 


Flannelette 
Night 

Robes, 

Made of fine quality 
flannelette, pretty 
stripes, extra full 
width and length, 
has been sold at 
$1.25, now to be 
only 


89c. 





Men's Flannelette Gowns ; ‘ 98c. 
Misses’ Flanneiette Gowns. ° 75c. 
Child’s Flannelette Gowns _.. 50c. 


GILCHRIST & C0. 


5 and 7 WINTER ST., BOSTON. 


a FLAVOR 





Extract of BEEF 
Sample, 4 cents. Bot {eee 


UDAHY - - SO.OMAHA 





COLONIAL SOFA. 


There is no more delightful piece of Colonial 
furniture in existence than the old high-back 
winged sofa, which may always be seen in any 
Colonial collection, and which is as picturesque 
as it is comfortable. 

The fashion was the natural outgrowth from 
the fireplace settle of the seventeenth century, 
but the seat was deepened in order to make the 


tall back available for luxurious reclining. The wings were borrowed from the fireplace 


Comfort chair of the same period. 


As we make them, the hight from the floor is here a little over four feet. 


The 


only part of the wood which shows is the facing of the wings, and here the dark, 
rich color of mahogany lends age and dignity to the design. 

The covering is a flowered chintz or cretonne, but any other covering may be 
employed. So successful is this design that we have completed an entire set on the 
same lines, and we now offer the sofa with one side chair and one fireplace chair at 


a very low price. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous 5, tration 
Mental 
Nervous p, epsia 
Mental |... 


Freligh’s 
TOnic o70%pinan) 


will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
P hysicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, efc., to any 
address. 

Ie. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St, New York City. 


Formula on | Every Bettie, Bottle. 


Chandler & Co, 


Depression. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

To find a parallel to the utter stagnation of 
the stock market for the past week one must 
go back to 1894, after the fierceness of the 
panic had spent itself, when there was a long 
period of ‘dry rot.’’ Lethargy then was not 
remarkable, but now itis. Business is good, 
the railroads are confronted with a large ton- 
nage and general prospects are bright, yet 
speculation is absolutely dead. 

Early last week the St. Paul Railroad re- 
ported an increase in earnings for the week 
of practically $200,000, or at the rate of 
$800,000 per month, yet the market did not 
respond, even St. Paul stock sagging with the 
rest of the list. Such a market is, of course, 
uninteresting and to the trader disgusting. 

It is an old saying, that a market of this 
sdért always foreshadows a material decline. 
But, in the present instance, it is difficult to 
see on what it can decline to any great ex- 
tent. The free silver craze is dead, and confi- 
dence is now flourishing throughout the land. 
The large crops insure a good business to the 
railroads, and the general increase in wages 
during the spring and summer is already re- 
flected in the increased buying power of the 
masses. 

At present speculation here is closely 
watching the progress of the enormous Kaf- 
fir boom in Europe. A crash is momentarily 
expected, hence we are nervous on this side. 
Another deterrent factor last week was the 
unhealthy and unusual advance in foreign 
exchange, which for a time revived the fears 
of gold exports. Exchange rates soon weak- 
ened again, however, and any serious export 
movement of gold, previous to January, ap- 





RICH 
Dress Fabrics 


| room. 


We are enabled to show an/ 
unusually attractive collection of | 


FOREIGN 


Dress Materials 


in all the 
weaves and colorings, 


more’ fashionable 


most. of 


which are our own styles ex- 


clusively and cannot be dupli 


cated. 


CHANDLER & (0., 


Winter St., Boston. 


Featherbone 


For Waists, Sleeves 
and Skirts Instruction- 


Call at our Parlors: 
833 Broudway, New York 
185 Wabash Avenve, Chicago 
40 West St., Boston 
1113 Chestnut St., Philude!phi: 
Send 65c. for 12-yard sample Skirt 
Bone. Warren Featherbone Cv., 
Three Oaks, Mich. 











IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


| leader in the export trade here says that it 





pears extremely improbable. 
Cotton is being more largely exported, and a 


looks like a boom in the export business in 
grain in a short while. One exporter here 
bas a contract to ship 2,000,000 bushels of 
wheat abroad, and he is only one of several. 
The shipments of corn of late have simply 
been enormous, and the grain goes into the 
elevators pending the securing of steamer 
Thus, while the balance of trade was 
against us for the first nine months of the 
year, the heavy export movement of the last 
three months is likely to swing the balance 
around in our favor. 

The partial subsidence of the furore in the 
iron markets is reflected by lower prices for 
sheet billets, although Bessemer pig is un- 
changed. Wheat is higber on the better ex- 
p rt demand and is statistically cheap. Bank 
clearings for last week aggregated $1,158,000-, 
000, a - of 1 per cent. over the previous 
week, 22 per cent. over 1894 and 24 per cent. 
over 1893, but a decrease of 15 per cent. com- 
pared with 1892. 
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Prudence | 


VS. if 


Profit. i 


Perfect safety 


+ * e.. 


<2 


and large 

interest are hardly 
synonymous, and 

good investments 
paying over 6°, 
are scarce. 


We have a few 


0% 


Ist ee 





20 year gold 
bonds, which we 
can offer for 

few days at 9o. 
This is a most 
excellent security, 
certified by the 
International Trust 
Co., of Boston, 
where the interest 
is payable 
semi-annually. 
Write us 


for Particulars. 





Roseland Improvement Co. 
178 Devonshire Street, 





Works on Sundays 


and holidays, night anc: 
day, year after year 
Who does § Interest , 
af neve! * stops. It's im 
portant whether you ge 
3% or 6%. We 
our pamphlet free. 


The Provident 
Trust fe, aman toon 


Viease mention Vhe Conygregationalist. 


> 


‘ 
sene 





netting 635 to & 

ye ot e _ A ~ ey 
Lovwns in the famous Red River Valle hy ~~ uf py bes ot 
agricultural sections of America. First class refereuces. 
Here 13 years Located where my /oans are made, 
and which receive my ro onatlattention. Cire =e" ete, 
on application. 0. M. HOPKINS, Grand Forks, N. D. 
Mortgages bought, properties cared for. 








3% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES | 
| actual settlers oniy. 


| Send for formal applications, list of references and map 
| showing location of lands. 





BOSTON, 





PU US 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
12 years experience in business. 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
803 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





(ap HIGH CITY, COUNTY 
D GRADE AND STATE 
ID BONDS, 8 


PAYING A HIGH RATE OF INTEREST. ¢ 


2 
2 
> 


We make a specialty of High Class 





Pm Securities, suitable for permanent In- ¢ 
Ne vestm~nt. 4 t 
B Descriptive circular matied on application. i 
(GS _¢ SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers 
SP 10 Wall Street, New York. 


rors vrorseynvrmy ry very Vy YY VY YY YY 
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WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 18. 


The meeting was conducted by Mrs. L. A. 
Kellogg of the Woman’s Home Missiovary 
Association, who, from two brief Scripture 
readings, drew pointed and practical lessons. 
The first selection was Josh 15: 13-19. The 
Lord gave a portion to Caleb. The Lord gives 
to his people if they willtake. He gives op- 
portunity. Achsah, Calel’s daughter, asked 
a water privilege of her father, basing her 
petition on the ground of his having already 
given her a broad field as a dowry. So 
Chrisv’s church cf today, already blessed 
through nearly 100 years in missionary work, 
may well be embo dened to ask still larger 
results. The second selection was 2 Kings 
13: 14-19, Elisha bidding Joash to smite with 
the arrows on the ground. The prophet was 
wroth with the king for his half-hearted way 
of doing things. Are not the majority of 
Christians at the present .ime guilty of the 
same sinof half-heartedness? Statistics show 
that of the contributions to our missionary 
societies, nine-tenths are given by one-tenth 
of the professing Christians. 

Reports were given from Eastern Turkey, 
that being on the prayer calendar for the 
week. Dr. Kimball’s relief work among the 
starving poor in Vau and the good promise 
both of the seminary there and of the kinder- 
garten, under Miss Huntingtor, received es- 
pecial mention. Mrs, Isaac Pierson, formerly 
of North China, spoke of the ravages of chol- 
era as reported from there. A bundred and 
fifty funeral processions going through each 
gate of Peking in a day impress us with the 
need of whole-heartedvess in caring for per- 
ishing souls. Mrs. Pierson has recently Leen 
connected with the New York State Branch, 
which is preparing to celebrate its twentieth 
anniversary by raising $20,000. They aim to 
do this, not so much by increasing individual 
contributions, as by doubling their member- 
ship. 

a 
NEW ENGLAND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
NOTES. 

The Rhode Island State Convention will meet with 
the Union Congregational Church, Providence, on 
Friday and Saturday, Nov. 15 and 16. 

Webster district will hold their annual fall meet- 
ing on Tuesday, Oct. 22, at Charlton. Taunton dis- 
trict will meet at Taunton on Wednesday, Oct. 23. 
Lowell cenetos holds a meeting at Billerica on 
Tuesday, Oct. 22. 

Much interest has been awakened throughout the 
State by the reports of the successful meeting in 
Fall River. The verbatim report furnished by the 
Boston Herald filled nearly six pages and was 
largely illustrated, 

Westport, Mass., has one of the ten oldest Sunday 
school organizations in the State. It comprises the 
eleven schools situated in the town, and semi-an- 
nual meetings are beld each spring and fall. Last 
week Tuesday they held their forty-fifth meeting at 
Acoaxet Chapel, with an attemdance which filled 









“We won on i 
anything 
but ay 


the 
Bias 


' Velveteen 
” skirt Bindings 


on our dresses.,”’ 


Send for samples. showing labels and material, 
tothe S.H.&M.Co PO i 699,N Y City 


**S.H.&.M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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the room at both morning and afternoon sessions 
Each school in the town was represented by a num- 
ber of delegates, and thirty of them reported as 
having attended the State convention in Fall River. 
The total enrollment of the town is 739, with ap 
average attendance of 440; $351.54 were contributed 
during the year for benevolent purposes. Three of 
the schools report a home department. 





THE one thing necessary to good congregationa) 
singing is a good organ with sustaining qualities. 
For a long time it bas been thought that a pipe 
organ alone held this power, and on account of the 
expense and size of pipe orgaus many churches 
have been handicapped in their song worship. By 
careful experiment and much labor the Mason & 
Risch Co. of Worcester, Mass., have put on the 
market an organ built after the style of a reed 
organ but having the quality of tone and sustaining 
power ofthe pipe organ. The principal involved is 
that which nature itself bas used in producing tone 
in the vocal chords. And by the careful appli- 
cation to this principle an instrument of surpassing 
tone, quality and resonance has been obtained ata 
moderate cost when compared with tbe pije organ, 
This instrument has been sty!ed the Vocalion, and 1s 
manufactured by the Mason & Risch Co. of Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
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Sterling 


Silver Inlaid 
SPOONS AND FORKS 


are guaranteed for 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 






The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


_ BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 












Patented. 

Salesrooms, 2 Maiden Lane (second door from Broad- 
way,)N.Y. A complete line of Solid Silver, Novelties 
and shake to be seen. 





Each article stamped on the back 


E. STERLING INLAID EE. 











Autumn Weddings. 


New things of China and Cloisonné just landed, by the steamers ‘‘ Cambroman 


bh) 


and 


the ‘Sylvania,’ from Liverpool, and the ‘‘Chittagong’’ from Yokohama; also superb 


pieces fresh from the glass cutter’s wheel of American ‘‘ Diamond fivish”’ 


adapted to Wedding Gifts. : 


Glass, 


Novelties of French Porcelain in Collar and Cuff Boxes. 


Choice Lamps with exquisite shades. 


Palm Pots with and withont Pedestals. 


Porcelain decorated Brush and Comb Sets. 
Doulton China Loving Cups, 2 handles and 3 handles. 


Carlsbad rich Glass Loving Cups. 


Chocolat Pots, Handsome Pitchers, China Manicure Sets, Porcelain Tea Sets, China 
Salad Sets, China Dinner Sets, Old Blue Delft Plaques, Carlsbad Hock Glasses, Carls- 


bad Sorbet Cups. 


Expensive specimens of Satsuma and Cloisonné, selected the present season by us 


at the source of production. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


China, Class and Lamps, 
120 FRANKLIN. 





Atlanta Exposition. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY will entertain visitors. 
Lodging 50 and 75 cents. Meals 35 cents. Con- 
venient to electric and steam cars to Exposition 
Grounds. Write for circular to 

President HORACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga. 


COOK’S TOURS. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 


HOLY LAND TOURS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 
Parties under Personal Escort will leave New York, 
Nov. 6, per S.S. Augusta Victoria. A Special Tour 





| cata, Christmas at Jerusalem and Kethle- 


em. Jan. &, pe~ S. 8. POLAR DIR 
Ke iser Wilhelm If.; Feb. 12, per 8. 
per S. S. Normania; Feb, 29, per 8. 8, We ra. 
Fares range from 8675. to 1, 223. 
descriptive pamphlets tree on app ication. 


COOK’S NILE STEAMERS 


will leave Cairo 


as 22, per S. 3. 
— Feb. 19, 


Illustrated 


Rameses III........ Nov. 12 | Rameses IIl........ Dee. 10 
| Rameses Great..... Nov. 26 | Rameses Great..... Dec. 24 


and weekly thereafter, 

Dahabeahs and Special Steamers for private parties. 
Program of European Tours, Season 18:6, on appli- 
cation, THOS. COOK &S 
New York, 261 and 1225 Brosdway: Boston, 332 Wash- 
ington St.; Philadelipbia, 824 Chestnut St.; Chicago, 
234 Sonth c lark St 

Official Ticket t Agents for all Trunk Lites. 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and 
hospitable treatment at the St. Denis which is 





rarely met with in a public house, and which in- 

sensibly draws you there as often as you turn your 
face toward New York.” 

‘ 





Europe =: Orient 


HENRY CAZE & SONS, Ltd. 


High-class, personally conducted parties leave New 
York monthly ud North German Lloyd, via Gibraltar 
visiting South France and Italy; 57 days, $460. 
HOLY LAND, vunnev. ere 

5 TURKEY, Etc. 

Personally conducted parties leave New York_ per 
Mediterranean Line, visiting Italy, Egypt, the Nile 
Palestine, Turkey, Greece, ste. Nov. 23, Feb. 12, 1° 
Programs now ready for The Baptist Pilgrimage, Feb. |2, 
aceompanied by Rev. T. T. Eaton, D. D. Also An /dea 
Pilgrimage to the Orient, Feb. 19, accompanied by C R. 
Blackall, M.D., D. D. 

Independent Tickets Every where. 

Programs free; mention tour wanted. 


naneolnes H (laze & SONS, Ltd., 


STEAM YACHTING UNDER THE AMERI- 
CAN FLAG. 


The American Steamship Co. have refitted the Cramp 
built steamer “ Ohio” to meet all the requirements of 4 
strictly Jirst-class pleasure yacht, and we have chartered 
it for one year for a series of unique cruises, She wil! 
carry no steerage, second class or freight. The first 
cruises will be in Janvary and February to the WEST 
IN DIES, visiting all the Windward and Leeward 
Islands, and Bermuda, Nicaragua, Jamaica, 
and Cuba. Send for programs. 


THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST C0., 


1721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


THE CHRISTIAN INDUSTRIAL LEAGUE. 


An organization for men inside the.chureb, with re- 
ligious, social, business, sickness and death benefits: 
Send for printed matter to the Christian Industria 
League, Springfield, Mass. 





201 Washingto! 
St., Boston. 
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No burner or lamp is half 
so good with a chimney that 
does not fit it and suit it. 

The “Index to Chimneys’ 
tells. You get it by writing 
Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa—free. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass, 





Chureh Finances 
Greatly Augmented. 


To fil your church with interested 
people is the way to have a healthy trea- 
This is easily done by using the 
masterpieces of the world to proclaim 
: sospel to the eye as well as speak it 
to the ear. Everybody sings the gospel 
from the lantern screen, 


e for pa amphlet, Solved: or, The Sunday Fve- 
Problem.” Read its hints, and the actual expe- 

f pastors who have tried the new plan, It is 
w the asking. Illustrated catalogue 20 cents, 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Branches: 16 Beekman St., New York. 
}OSTON: 244 weablngton St. CHicaco 
NSAS CITY a ); 515 Kast 14th St, + 
vepin Ave. ATTANOOGA* 708 } Market S 
emco: 40 pM St. PORTLAND : 411 Couch St. 


1 if 


196 La Salle St. 
NNE th 








Church Equipment. 











— 


‘Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Cstermoor & CO., “Newtoreny. 












A. 8. &E.L.SHAW 
Kstablished 178. 
Largest Manufacturers 


ULPIT 
SUITS. 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 
Send 5c. stamp for new 100-ong 


catalogue 
IMPROVED 
Cathedral Tubular Bells, 
CHIMES AND PEALS ‘Uarcinstes. 23° 
U. S. Tubular Bell Co., Sole Mfrs., Methuen, Mass. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SING 
5 (nea ay slp 2H 25: NE 1826, 








TEELY & co. PUREST, BES 


WE TTR a 


CHIMES, Erc. i aru FREE 


CHURCH BELLS :i4ts 


ood tor erat, on 
omame'l BELL ToUNDuY. SCA ofee ou, a xe 


uckeye Bell Found 


AVAL nduzen Co., Cece out 


seein Ar fond 1. Chorch Belis & Chimes 
ard at World's Fair. Gold M 
‘nm. Price, verms, ets., sap; 


oy Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


M inufacture bells of ovary description, single or chimes 
f Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL C@O., Boston, Mass. 


BELLS 


steel Alloy Church & School Bells. g@-Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O 


of hth, rh 
os Eas al fe Fics, 
Farm. 


Catalogue FREE. AT Rican 
BELL FOUNDRY CO., Norrtrvicce, Mice. 
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the C. E. Societies. Dr. Henry Hopkins spoke on 
Why I Am a Congregationalist, Rev. W. B. Shaw 
upon Fellowship, and Rev. C. L. Kloss conducted a 
free parliament upon How Shall We Increase Our 
Fellowship? Similar rallies are to be held here- 
after in oifferent churches. 
trustees, offers an attractive course of five popular 
entertainments, given on successive Thursday even- 
ings, consisting of a lec:ure, a concert by the choir 
and assisting friends, two stereopticon entertain- 
merts and an elocutionary evening. Season tickets 
are placed at fifty cents and tbeir sale insures ex- 
ceilent success forthe course. The church observed 
Oct. 6 as rally day, with special services. In the 
evening each department was represented by a 
speaker,-utlining the plans for the coming months. 





Iowa. 

OGbEN.—The church is engaged in a series of 
special meetings, Evangelist M. D. Hartsuugh as- 
sisting. 

McGREGOR.—The Woman’s Missionary Society 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary with appro- 
priate exercises Oct. 9. A special thank offering of 
$25 was made for the H. M.S 

Victor.—The church is holding evangelistic serv- 
ices, the pastor, Rev. W. B. Payne, being assisted 
by Rev. Benjamin St. John. 

EARLVILLE.—There has been a large ingathering 
as a resu't of special union services conducted by 
Evangelist Cordner, Sixty-one persons have al- 
ready been received into membersbip and thirteen 
others have applied. Rev. D. M. Ogilvie is pastor. 

BURLINGTON.—OD a recent Sunday evening the 
pastor, Rev. F. N. White, took as the subject of bis 
discourse a cartoon from a weekly illustrated paper 
which decried missions. He spoke from experience 
in telling of the value of the missionaries’ work in 
China, 

Sioux City.—Mayflower. Rev. R. W. Jamison 
has completed his seventh year in thischurch. He 
has also done good work in the Westside mission. 
—First. After four months in Europe with bis 
wife and two sons, Rev. M. W. Darling bas returned 
to his pulpit. His work looks promising as he 
enters upon his tenth year. 

Minnesota 

MINNEAPOLIS.— Scandinavian. As a result of 
the reeent revival interest there are twenty con- 
versions reported, with six additions to the church. 
The congregations are growing and the interest 
increasing. A neighboring Lutheran church started 
in opposition to this one has now closed its serv- 
ices. First. The Bible class is divided into four 
grades, pupils passing from one to another by an 
examination. 

DAwson.—During the three and a half years of 
the pastorate of Rev. T. H. Lewis, the membership 
bas increased from twenty four to seventy eight, 
and most of the additions were on confession. The 
pastor bas preached in a large country region in 
the vicinity. The church was weak and disor- 
ganized when he commenced, but is now strong 
and united. He closes his work Noy. land goes to 
New Brighton. 





Kansas. 

NortTH TOPEKA.—When the pastor, Rev. W. L. 
Byers, recently departed for his new field in Iowa, 
the church presented him with the best Oxford 
Bible and the employés of the Santa Fé railway 
shops, where he has had charge of special work for 
a year, gave him a present. The church has been 
much strengthened during his pastorate of three 
years. 

RvussELL.—When the church became pastorless 
one and a half years ago, because of crop failure, 
the members held a consecration meeting to main- 
tain the work without a pastor. It was arranged 
that they sbould take turns in a leading the prayer 


Continue a on page 628, 


—— . ' “ 
ST. NICHOLAS 
Complete Bound Volume, 1894, 
containing Tom Sawyer Abroad, 


ONLY 
The Brownies, etc. Cloth, gilt, 
1,100 pp Publisher’s price, 


¢ a 3 6 
$4.00; postage, 50 cents extra. 


CH Free! Send for our complete catalogue of Books 


at reduced prices. 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston. 


FOR EUROPE AND THE ORIENT. 
HIS WINTE 
Mrs. M. A. C moss KY will palace: her Tenth Select 
European Party through Spain, Greece. Turkey, Islands 
of the Mediterranean, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, the 
Nile to the First Cataract, Italy, Switzerland, france 
and Engiand, leaving New York JANUARY 8, 18%, by 
express steamer NORMANNIA. First class throughout. 
For itineraries. address Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 7#6 
Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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We are 
ready to 
give you 





Foot 
Comfort 
this winter 


Remember last winter's 
discomfort, and send for 
the revised edition of 
“On a Felt Footing.” 
No charge, of course. 


Daniel Green & Co., 


44 EB. 14th St., Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 





““ I 

make my 
white 
skirts 


of 


.s 


Pride 


of the 


West 


a ° 
- muslin.” 








WASHINGTON _ 


RED CEDAR 


TANKS and CISTERNS. 


‘ heh my Cypress, Cal. Redwood, 


A Marker Bi Boron. | WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 


rv neste Phiiad Pa, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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meeting, and committees were selected to visit 
the sick and newcomers in the town. The Sunday 
school, Y. P. S. C. E. and other departments each 
took one of the national benevolent societies to 
contribute to, and members agreed to attend serv- 
ices of their own church. The result bas been ex- 
cellent. The Sunday school numbers eighty-five 
and all departments of the church are in a pros- 
perous condition. The church has heartily co-oper- 
ated with other churches and, as a result of a re- 
vival effort, eleven persons have been received to 
membership. The church expects to employ a pas- 
tor as soon as it can, 

OBERLIN.—The church has made good progress 
in the one year of its existence. It has forty-four 
members, good congregations and a prosperous 
Sunday school and prayer meeting. It is ina fron- 
tier county and self-supporting. 

ARKANSAS City.—/Pilgrim. In accepting the res 
ignation of Rev. D. D. DeLong, the church passed 
commendatory resolutions, expressing its high ap- 
preciation of his labors and those of his wife and 
holding them in remembrance for their continued 
fidelity. 

North Dakota. 

The little meeting house in Williston was burned 
Oct.6, The church will rebuild at once, Rev. W. 
H. Gimblett bas been appointed State evangelist by 
the H. M.S.—Dr. J. F. Dudley preached his first 
sermon in First Church, Fargo, Oct. 6 ——Rev. N. P. 
McQuarrie is holding a series of evangelistic meet- 
ings in Kelso. A deep interest is manifest. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 





SANTA BARBARA.—Rey. F. 8, Forbes has beguna 
series of discourses on The Ten Commandments 
of the Christian Endeavor Movement. The talks 
promise to be‘instructive and valuable. 





YOUNG mothers should early learn the necessity 
of keeping on hand a supply of Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk for nursing babies a8 we)l 
as for general cooking. It has stood the test for 
30 years, and its value is recognized. 


‘Il was cured of sick headache by one bottle of 
Hood’: Pills.’ Minnie McCloskey, 5 Dalle Ave., 
Roxbury, Mass. 


GEN. O. O. HowAaRpD.—During the coming fall 
and winter Gen. 0. O. Howard will lecture on the 
Civil War. Address Cyrus Kebr, 1101 Chamber of 
Commerce, Chicago. Engagements should be made 
early. 


ONLY the best is good enough. The best cost no 
more than the worst, especially in medicines. Adam- 
son’s Botanic Cough Balsam sells for 35 and 75 cents 
a bottle, and there’s none better at any price. Your 
local druggist sells it. 


THE china loving cup is the one thing this season 
that has taxed the dealers to keep up with, although 
its use is more as a flower holder. China brush and 
comb sets and collar boxes are among the novelties 
at Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s. 


REDUCED RATES VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
rO THE ATLANTA EXposiTION.—For the Cotton 
States and International Exposition, to be held at 
Atlanta, Ga., from Sept. 18 to Dec. 31, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company are now selling excursion 
tickets to Atlanta and return at greatly reduced 
rates. For specific information in regard to dates 
of sale, rates, routes and time of trains, apply to 
ticket agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, 205 Washing- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. 


WELL DRESSED MEN 


wear only merchant tailor made clothes 


A TAILOR-MADE 


OVERCOAT $(0 


We'll make to your eoasnre a Frock 

or Sack Suit or overcoat 
ALL WOOL Goons. 

equal to any t fiors $18.00 garment for r 
$10.00, Other suits, overcoats and tron 
sers justas cheap We save 50 per cent 
by buving big lots of woolens direct 
from the mills—that accounts for it. 

All goods sent C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination and try on before pay- 
ing express agen, ye pay Express 
Charges. Send for samples cf cloth 
and fuil particulars, free. 


LOUIS |. VEHON, Tailor, 155 W. Jackson St. Chicago. 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND : 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH 





: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,U.S.A. 




























SON NCOOKING 


When a recipe calls for a cupful of lard or but- 7 
| ter, use two-thirds of a cupful of Cottolene— 
(eae ore mipes It improves 
\ your food, improves your health, saves 

"too. money—a lesson in economy, 
Ih too. Genuine COoTTO LENEis 
AN sold everywhere in tins with trade- ; 

i at marks —‘‘Cottolene’’ and steer’s { 
Dal ta uN head in cotton-plant wreath— 7 fp 
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THE WN. K. FAIRBANK CO., CHICAGO. 
224 State Street, BOSTON, 
PORTLAND, ME. 
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Says Miss 
Parloa 

of the 
American 
Cooking 
School. 


Examine the patent Oven THERMOMETER, 
Pronounced by Att Cooks to be the 
GREATEST IMPROVEMENT of modern times. 

No one can afford to keep house 
without a Magee Range and Fur- 
nace, because the saving in fuel 
and food will pay many times their 
cost over any others on the market. 
The name MAGEE carries our Guarantee 

of PERFECT SATISFACTION 
with proper use. 
Descriptive Circulars Free. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


MACEE FURNACE COMPANY, 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 
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PIANOS 


If no dealer sells Ivers & Pond 


Pianos in your vicinity it will pay you to write us. If a thoroughly 
reliable piano is what you want we can save you money. If you need 
time for paying let us send explanation of our Easy Payment Plan, 
the fairest and easiest. 

Reduced prices for pianos that have had a little use. Don't buy 
before writing us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., '*3 Tremont Street. of 
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- TIFFANY: GLASS ‘%6:DECORAT ING: COMPANY: 
FVRNISHERS 5 GLASS WORKERS: DOMESTICS ECCLESIASTICAL: 
DECORATIONS: “MEMORIALS 
 333TO 341 FOVRTH AVENVE: NEW-YORK: 








ed LaRnpets 


ATMANU- JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
FACTURERS’ 


CARPETS anxD UPHOLSTERY, 
_PRICES- 658 oer auvisrow st) BOSTON. 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


\LLING, Horatio, Kirkland, Wn., to New Whatcom. 
Acct pts 

BAR tNES. A. E., Moody Institute, Chicago, Il, to Fer 
tile, Me.tor ad Maple Kay, Minn. Accepts 

BROWN, J. Fletcher, Los Angeles, Ual., to “Needles. 
Acce 

Bio WN, | Richard, Palmyra, Wis., accepts call to Vine 
St Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 

BROWN, Victor F., formerly of Waverly, lo., to Straw- 
berry Pt. Accepts. 

BUSHELL, Jonas. Port Angeles, Wn, to Victoria, 
B.C. Accepts. 

CHASE, A.L, to ¢ ‘enterviile, Pa. Accepts. 

DAV bog Jos. W., Monticello, Io., to St. Mary’s, O. Ac- 
av 

Av 1s, Wim ,Julesburg, Col.,to Plevna, Kan. Ac cepts, 
EMERBON, F. C., to Glen Uliin and Hebron, N. D. Ac 


cel 

FLINT, Jos. R., Orford, N. H, to Harperstield, N. Y. 
Accepts, and has begun work. 

GARDNER, Nathan E., Silver Creek, Neb., to Arbor- 

ville. Accepts. 

GRIFFITH, Vim., Moody Institute, Chicago, Ill., to 
Belgrade, Minn. Accepts 

HENNING, Geo. W., Needles, Cal., accepts call to 
Olivet C ee Los Angeles. 

HENSHAW, T. D., to West Spring Creek, Pa. Accepts. 

HUCKEL , Oliver, ‘Weymouth, Mass., to First Ch., Am- 
herst. He has not received cailto ‘attleboro. 

LUETHI, Lewis J , Dover, O., to Jefferson. Accepts 

LYON, Ezra C., to co.tinue another six months in Ap 
pleton, Minn. 

LYON, F. Emory, Hartland, Wis , to Pilgrim Ch., Mad- 
ison. Accepts. 

McCLANE, W. R., to Randall, Minn. 

McCORD, Arch: bald, formerly of Suttield, Ct., to See- 
ond Ch,, K+ ene, N, 


McGOW ni’ Richard H.. formerly of Salmon Falls, N. H., 


to Courtland St, Ch., Everett, Mass. Accepts,and has 
begun work, 
MAKKHAM, Reuben F., Portis, Kan., to Almena. 
MOBBS, Horatio M.. Farmington, Wn., to Chewelah. 
NELSON, Gu-tave W., Kalama, Wn., ‘to Port Angeles. 
PARRISH Geo. R., to remain in Constantine, Mich., 
the fourth year. 
REAM, W. T., to Plano, Ill. Accepts, and has begun 


work. 

KE ah Wm. E., Warner, N. H., accepts call to 
Hinsda 

RIC OAR DSON, Chas. A., Weeping Water Academy, 
Neb., to Genoa. Ace epts. 

KOPER, Elijah H., Andover Sem., to East Walpole, 
Mass, * one year. 

SPIRE, J W., to Park Rapids, Minn. Accepts. 

STEVENS. ©) AL, Moody Institute, Chicago, Ill, to 
Crested Butte, Col. Accepts. 

SWANSON, Isaac J, N., Ode * Ill., to Lima, 0. 

Wise os. Allen pe Belpre, O., to Great Falls, 


it. 
woopwortt L. S.. to Highland Chapel, Providence, 
R. L, after eight years of service as State missionary. 
Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


GRANT, Frederick L., o. and i., Northfield, Ct., Oct. 17. 
Sermon, Dr. J. G. gg aH other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. F. P, Waters, C. H. Smith. 

SALTER, Ernest, o. Madison, fo., Oct. 3. Sermon, 
Rev. C. I. Taylor; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. S. 
Willoughby, H. O. Lawrence, Dea. C. H. Slocum, 


Resignations. 


ATCHESON, Wm. H., Wauponsie Grove, I). 
BRAINERD, Edw. R’ , Rialto and Bloomington, Cal. 
DELONG, Dav. D., Pilgrim Ch., Arkansas City, Kan. 
FERRIN, Allan C., Glenwood Ch., Hartford, Ct 
JONES, Jno, E., Sauk porn, N. D. 

KERSHAW, Wm. H., Rockaway Beach, N. Y. 
MARVIN, Jno ¥.. Anita, Io 

MOKBS, Horatio B-, bas begun work in Chewelah, Wn. 
NEWTON, Benj. G., Welsh Ch., Plymouth, Pa, 
SAVAGE, Jno W. New Whatcom, Wn. 


SPENC ER, Wm. , Pine River, Wis. 
SWAIN, Aug. C., Sarton Ve. 
Dismissions. 


os ANCY, Judson y+ Union Ch., 8S. Weymouth, Mass., 
take effect Dec. 1. 
NNISON, Edward M., Rockport, Me., Oct. 9. 


Churches Organized. 
IVANHOE PARK, Kansas City, Mo., ree. Oct. 12. 


LA MESA, Cal, Sept. 22. 
THE FORKS, Me., Oct. Il. 


Miscellaneous. 


ALVORD, Henry C., and wife, South Weymouth, Mass., 
received congratulations from a large number of 
friends, who gathered at the parsonage to celebrate 
the pastor’s fifteenth wedding anniversary. Appre- 
ciative tokens of good will were given them. 

BKACKUS, Jabez, Westford, Ct., has been granted a six 
months’ leave of absence to recover from a severe 
ilmess last spring. He will spend the winter at Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

KEADENKOFF, Thos. M., Baltimore, Md., bas re- 
turned from a tt ree months’ vacation in Europe. 

BEMIS, Edwird M., late of Chicago Univ., has been 
appointed associate editor of the Biblioth-ca Sucra. 

BIGELOW, E, Victor, Cohasset. Mass., has gone on a 
wedaing tour to S- attle, Wn. +, his parents’ home, and 
will be absent for two months. 

CARPENTER, Chas. M., Hope Ch., Cambridgeport, 
Mass , has resumed his duties again for the first time 
since h.s accident last summer. 

eae Dav. E., Sprague, Wn., will supply there for 


ROBERTS, Henry B., and wife, Torrington, Ct., re- 
ceived a handsome gift from the C. E. Society on 
their fifteenth wedding anniversary. 

WELLS, Mark, Baltimore, Md., is recovering from a 
six weeks’ illness and began work Oct. 20. 


OFFIOERS ELECTED. 


President, Richard S. Storrs, D. D. 

Vice- President, Eliphalet W. Blatcbford. 

Prudential Committee Jor three years, Elijah 
Horr, D. D., Rev. William W. Jordan, Nehemiah 
Boynton, D'D., Charles A Hopkins, Esq. 

Corresponding Secretaries, Judson sinith, D.D., 
Charles H. Daniels, D. D., James L. Barton, D. D. 

Editorial Secretary, Eipathan E Strong, D.D. 

Recording Secretary, Henry A. Stimson, D. D. 

Assistant Recording Secretary, Edward N. Pack- 
ard,D D. 

Assistant Treasurer, Frank H. Wiggin. 

Auditors, Samuel Johns m, Richard H. Stearns, 
Edwin H. Baker. 
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QORPORATE MEMBERS ELECTED | Wel] \' 
BY THE AMERICAN BOARD. a 
Maine, Hon. E. R. Burpee Br ough Ct U p ‘ 4 
Massachusetts, Hon. E W. Chapin, W. Murray ’ © J a) \ 
Crane, A. M. Stone, W. F Whittemore, F. H. Wig- —the woman w ho \ 
gin, Rev. E L. Clark, D.D , Rev. ©. M. Southgate, : pe “y / iis\) 
Rev. Wi'lam H. Woodwell, Henry E.¢ obb, Rev. F. uses / Carlie. DHe Wi 
L. Goodspeed, Deacon Thomas todd, Rev. G. A. aaa Wit, | 
Gordon, D. D., Hon. Frederick Fosdick. know sa sood ning 
Connecticut, Rey. Asher Anderson, Rev. W. L 5 5S \ 
Phillips, Rey. R. T. Hall, D. D., EB. W. Marsh, Rey. when she Sees ~~ { 
C. M. Lamson, D, D. . ‘ HI 
New York, Dr. L. C. Warner, D. J. Thompson, 1S she tries n | 
Rev. R R. Meredith, D. D., J. J McWilliams. ) 6 
New Jersey, Rev. F. W. Baldwin, D. D. / Cai enue, and !" 
Ohio, Rev. T. E. Munroe, D. D. 
Hlinots, Rev. J. F. Love, D. D., Rev. C. W. Hiatt, | then uses it. 
DL. vD., C. A. Webster, David Fales, Rey. Willard ] 
Scott, D. D., Rev. J. H. Selden. Her ¢ lothes 
Michigan, E.G. Gravill, Rev. D. F. Bradley, D. D. 
Wisconsin, Rey. E C. Barnard. are washed 
Minnesota, Rev. G. R. Merrill, D. D., Rev. E. C. ° 
Wright. with half the 
Jowa, Rey.A.L. Frisbie, D. D , Dr. Charles Beards- ° 
e labor and without harm; her 
‘Nebraska, Rev. Lewis Gregory, ’ . : 
Calijornia, Rev, W. B Devo be D. Rev. Waiter} house is cleaned in half the 
Frear. . ° 
North China Mission, Rev. Henry Blodgett, D. D. time, and without trouble. 
Everything is done with little 
Are you Low-Spirited? an Sree . 
Are | work; she has done with hard 





Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. | a 4 
Worry is worse than work—makes a man sick | work, for she has Pearline. 
quicker. Worry comes largely from nervousness, | Peddl 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate cheers the brain and | B i trees pe amen this 
engthens the nerves. | Sed ani as Oakcon 
strengthe y | eware is as good as’’ or ‘* the same as 
a Pearline. IT’S FALSE 
Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends 
_& something in p lace of Pearline, do tht honest 
ing—sexd itback, 278 JAMES PYLE, ’ 


THAT rusty feeling in the joints means rheuma- | 
tism. Get Pond’s extract and cure yourself.—Advt. 








“Sweet Home” Soar 


A Canvtagrenen Ruan 
A “Chautavge’p resk 
on a Cf aU TAUQUA Gp HEATER FREE, 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 
The Combination Box at retail would cost, $10.00 YOU GET BOTH 


Either Premium, Ditto , $10.00 
Total, : $20.00 or $10.22 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT T¢ 


OUR ORDER THe [ARKIN SOAP MFG: C0: BUFFALO, NY: 


Our offer fully explained in 7%¢ Congregationalist, Sept. 26 and Oct. 1; 


NoTE —The Larkin Soap Company have used the columns of The Congregationalist tor two or Uhre 
years past in advertising their “ Combination Box of Soap’’ sent in connection with an oil heater, desk, or 
chair. The publisher of this paper has written personally to a number of subscribers who have responded 
to the at vertisement t and purchased the soap. Vithout exception they state that they are perfectly sati- 
tied with the goods and with the business methods of the Larkin Co. The letters speak in praise both « 
the soap and of the premiums that accompany it.—7he Congregationalist. 













RANCES * 


HEATERS 
HOUSEKEEp 
we¥? ogasy, — /W 
TWO COLD MEDALS. 


Made by WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


USE “DURKEE’S 





SALAD DRESSING” 


*¢ Cleanliness is nae pride, 
dirt’s nae honesty.” Com- 
mon sense dictates the use of 
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GIGGLE GABBLE. 


A Boston Philosopher's Merry 
Musings. 


A Well-aimed Shot that Wit the Mark. 


Fashion’s Follies Pierced by Witty 
Words. 


When Oliver Wendell Holmes was asked 
his idea of an afternoon tea, be wittily re- 
plied that it could be easily defined in four 
Ilow 


woids: ‘Giggle, gabble, gobble, git.’’ 
aptly this applies to the American way of 


The food is swallowed in a hurry, 
and half digested, remains a load on the 
stomach; the system is not nourished and 
thus the blood becomes impoverished, There 
is a feeling of fullness, with yawning, consti- 
pation, paleness of the face, icy coldness of 
the feet, faintvess in the morning and drow- 
siness during the day. All these show that 
the blood is thick and stagnant, the result of 
eatingimproperly. Rich, red blood is needed, 
and to make this the stomach must be helped 
to do its work rightly. Nothing aids the 
stomach as much as a tonic, and thousands of 
people bave learned that there is only one 
for such cases. Mr. S. W. McLaughlin, who 
resides at 243 Oxford St, Portland, Me., tried 
this tonic, and here is the result in his own 
words. 

‘*T have been troubled with dyspepsia for 
a long time, so that my food distressed me 
severely. Everything I ate distressed me 
and I often threw up my food, and my suffer- 
ings were severe. This continued for about 
three months. 

*T employed doctors and several kinds of 
highly recommended medicines, but nothing 
did me any good until! I struck Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy. I heard it 
highly recommended and went for it, and I 
am cured. I used five bottles.” 

Whata world of good Dr. Greene’s Nervura, 
the great blood and nerve remedy, did the 
writer of this letter. It helped him as he 
never had been helped before. You need 
such a tonic; you are suffering as he did; you 
can be cured as he was. It is useless to put 


eating. 


off getting this grand medicine; every day 
that you wait means added torments, End 


your sufferings at once by taking the rem- 
edy which has saved countless thousands 
throughout the world, and which is the won- 
derful discovery of the well-known practicing 
physician, Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass., whom you can always consult 
either personally or by letter without charge, 





EXTRACTED 
WITHOUT PAIN. 


No Ether, Gas or Chloroform. By apply- 
ing our wonderful remedy to the gums any 
tooth can be extracted absolutely without 
pain, Recommended by physicians, Hun- 
dreds of testimonials. 


FULL SET OF TEETH. . 
Best Quality. 
SILVER FILLINGS .. . 
GOLD . «© © © © © © FEC. up. 
CEMENT . . . + + - « 5Oc. up. 
GOLD CROWNS ..... $5.00 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DENTAL PARLORS, 


13 Tremont Row - 


Boston, Mass. 
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ECHOES FROM THE NATIONAL 
COUNOIL. 


The spirit and atmosphere of the Syracuse 
meeting were reproduced with rare fidelity 
last Monday at the Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
by Rev. Messrs. W. E. Barton, E. M. Noyes, 
C. H. Beale, J. F. Brodie and A. H. Quint, for 
the benefit of those who were unable to attend. 
The salient features of the meeting—Cbristian 
unity, qualificatiors for the ministry and con- 
solidation of the meetings of cur missionary 
sc cieties—were brought out by nearly all the 
speakers from their individual points of view. 
In addition to these questions, Dr. Barton 
emphasized the earnestness of the speakers, 
the definiteness of tLe papers, and the ab- 
sence of commonplace th«emes. He defined 
the basis of church unity known as the *‘ Con- 
gregational quadrilateral ’’ as demanding the 

sible, Christ, the church and individual free- 

dom cf conscience. Mr. Noyes, baving just 
attended two great meetings, feelingly quoted 
the reason Carlyle gave for not goirg to 
church, that “there is nothing so unwhole- 
some as being eternally pumped into.” He 
was impressed by the harmony of the meet- 
ing, and thought that Congregationalists are 
in danger of running the idea of independency 
into the ground, and need closer organization 
in order to avoid dissipating their energies 
and to unite in pushing the work through 
their own agencies. Apropos of the union cf 
missionary meetings, he favored the idea of 
condensing the menthly literature issued by 
our six societies into one, or at most two 
missionary magazines. 

Dr. Beale threw additional light on points 
previously mentioned, noted the hopeful and 
expectant spirit of the meeting, warmly com- 
mended the addresses cf Mr. Jefferson and 
Dr. Gladden, and gave an enthusiastic deserip- 
tion of the closing sessions. Mr. Brodie, after 
appreciative mention of the many commend- 
able features of the Council, sounded the one 
note of criticism, referring to the inadequate 
time given to representatives from the mis- 
sion tields. He believed that the meeting 
would resultin increased loyalty and esprit de 
corps throughout the denomination, 

Dr. Quint, the retiring moderator of the 
council, was warmly received, and spoke 
with his cust. mary ripeness of wisdom and 
breadth of spirit. He gave a glimpse of the 
workings of the coune:! from an inside point 
of view, and paid an appreciative tribute to 
the younger ministers, who prophesies 
will carry on the work even more effectively 
than it has been maintained in the past, 


he 
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BIOGARPHIOAL. 


KNIGHT, 


HON. HORATIC G. 


Ex-lieutenant governor of Massachusetts, died at 
his home in Easthampton, Oct, 16, at the age of 
seventy seven. Last June he made a business trip 
to New York, where he suffered a partial sunstroke 
from the effects of which he never fully recovered, 
and softening of the brain finally ensued. Mr. 
Knight was born in Easthampton, received a thor- 
ough English education in the local schools and 
from a private tutor,and then entered business at 
the early age of fifteen. He soon became a mem- 
ber of the manufacturing firm of Williston, Knuigtt 
& Co., afterwards known as the National Button 
Co., of which he became president after the death 
of Samuel Williston in 1874. He was actively inter- 
ested in several other large business enterprises, 





$6.00 


5O0c. up. | 


| was president of two banks, a trustee of Williams 
College, Williston Seminary and the Clark Insti- 
| tute for Deaf Mutesin Northampton. Mr. Knight’s 
political career began with his election to the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives in 1851, 
and from that time onward he filled several influen- 
| tial positions, among them drafting commissioner 

under Governor Andrew, until he reached the rank 
| of lieutenant governor, filling the office four years. 
| He wasa man of sterling character and very popu- 
| lar with the people. On the day of the funeral, 

which was conducted by Rev. 8. G. Wood of the 
| First Chureb, business was generally suspended in 
| Easthampton, and many distinguished representa- 


present, 


| tives of the State and business corporations were 
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Colds 

Coughs and 
Bronchitis 
Cured by pe 


A Cherry Pectoral 


Awarded 
Medal and Diploma 
At World’s Fair. 


Use Ayer’s Hair Vigor for Color. 























Tused Ely’s Cream Balm 
for catarrh and have re- 
ceived great benefit. I be- 
lieve it a safe and certain 
Very pleasant to 
$" Fraser, Roch- 


cure, 
take.— 
ester, N 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM Opens and cleanses the 
Nasal Passayves, Allays Pain meet Inflammation, Heals 
the Sore *rotects the Membrane from colds, Restores 
the Senses of Taste and Smell. The Balm is quickly 
absorbed and gives relief at once 





A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Drugyists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, % Warren Street, New York. 


Larrabee’s 
Rheumatic 


Liniment 


is anold and valued remedy, which has 
enjoyed a constant patronage for over 
sixty years, proving its wonderful worth 
and efficacy in all rene diseases, such 
as Rheumatism, ay Catarrh 
Toothache, Lumbago, Sackache and 
other ailments where pain is an attend- 
ant. Try it. For sale by all druggists 
or by mail, 25 cents. 


WINKELMANN & BROWN DRUG CO., 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 

















Cures Corns, Warts, 
Bunions, etc. So easy 
to apply—it sticks fast. 
Ask for Dent’s; take 


no other. sois everywhens 
or by mail! 10 cents. 
& Co. Detroit, MIcH. 


Try Dents Toothache 





Gum 
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24 October 1895 


Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





BRURT—BUGBEE—In_ East Longmeadow, Oct. 9, by 
Rev. A. D. Smith, Edward M. Burt and Mary E. Bug- 
pee, all of East Longmeadow. 

CUNINGHAM—BUCK~—In Le Rays ville, Pa., Oct. 17, at 
the residence of the bride’s father, Hon. S. Wilson 
suck, by Rev. Dr. T. 8. Devitt, Deacon John J. V. 
Cuninghbam of Branford, Ct., and May Wilson Buck 
of Le Raysvil e. 

MEISEL—HAMMOND-—In Smithfield, N. Y., at the 
residence of Mr and Mrs, E. V_ flood, on Saturday, 
Sept. 24, by Rev. Coruelius Woelfkin of Brooklyn, as- 
sisted by Dr. Harvey S. Bush of Port Huron, Mico., 
Christian G. Meisel of Port Huron, Mich , and Mrs, 
Clara T. Hammond, daughter of Col, John Thompson. 

RICHARDSON—FURBER-.o Newton Center, Oct. 15, 
by Rev. C. KE. Harrington, D. D., of Waltham, Rev. v. 
Warren Richardson of Bedford and Mrs. Isabella F. 
Furber of Newton Center. 

SEARLE—BURT-In East Longmeadow, Oct. 16, by 
Rev. A. D. Smith, Franklin H, Searte of Hartford, Ct., 
and Mabel A. Burt of East Longmeadow. 

VROOMAN—STAPLES—I» Milton, Oct. 20, by Rev. A. 
K. Teele, D.D, Rev. Harry C. Vrooman of the East 
Miiten church and Louise J. Staples, ai! of Milton, 


Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
noney should be sent with the notice. 

















CHURCH—In Worcester, Oct. 12, Moses Church, for 
many years a deacon in the Salem Street Church. He 
was the olaucst letter carrier iu the United S:ates and 
served thirty-two years in the Worcester post office. 

DENNISON—In Wellesley, Oct. Il, Mrs. Betsey, widow 
of the late Tristram Rowe Dennison of New Bedford. 

FISK—In Burlington, Vt., Sept. 25, George Shepard, 
only son of Rey. Perrin B. and Mrs, Fisk of Lyndon, 
Vt., aged 27 yrs. 

JACKSO N—In Newton, Oct. 17, at the home of his 
daughter, Rev. William C. Jackson, aged +7 yrs., 8 
mos. He was graduated from Andover Seminary, 
spent six years lu missionary service in Smyrna and 
filied various pastorates in New England u_til 1882, 
when he retired from the active ministry. 

NEWCOM#—In Att!eboro, Oct. 15, George B. Newcomb, 
aged 59 yis He was formerly in the ministry, built 
the Dwight Place Church in New Haven, Ct,, and was 
its pastor until he accepted the chair of philosophy in 
the College ot the City ot New York, a position which 
he occupied at the time of his death. 


UPHAM—Ii New York city, Oct. 17, Dr. Franeis W. 
Upbam, the well-known Biblical scholar, aged 75 yrs. 
He stadied law and was admitted to the boston bar 
on proposal of Rufus Choate, but after a few years 
— his life to publishing works in detense of the 
sible, 


REV. EDWIN DAVIDSON BLANCHARD. 

Mr. Blanchard died in Los Angeles, Cal., Aug. 6, with 
stricture of the intestines. He was borniu Wentworth, 
N.H., April 14, 18 9, where his father, the late Rev. Silas 
M Bianchard, was minister At eight years of age he 
removed to Hudson, N. H , where his boyhood days were 
spent on the tarm until his twenty-first year, when he 
decided to study for the ministry. Meeting his own 
expenses, he received his education at the Normal In- 
stitute, Reed’s Ferry, N. H., Phillips Academy, Ando- 
ver, Brown University, Williams and Dartmouth Col- 
lees, graduating at Andover Seminary 1893, 

Having supplied the Congregational church in Went 
worth, his native town, the summer before and during 
the last year in the seminary, be accepted a cal! from 
that church immediately after graduation. Beginning 
his active work with intense zeal and with health 
somewhat impatred, he was taken suddenly ill with 
typhoid fever. it was a long struggle. At Christmas 
he began to have hopes of recovering health and re 
inained at home abouta year. Unable to throw off the 
appearance of a brouchial and pulmonary trouble, he 
went to Redlauds, Cal, in November, 184. There he 
received marked evidence of being restored to greater 
usefulness, when he was stricken down with a disease 
unknown to him up toa few weeks of his death. 

seing of diffident and retiring nature, he accom- 
plished what very few have the courage to do, when 
he acquired by his own efforts, without contracting a 
debt, his entire education. His love for parents and 
home was strong and tender. No sacrifice was too 
xreat for those he loved. He left college for a year 
to minister to his father in bis last sickness and to give 
comiort to a loving mother. He was a choice spirit 
who could do bis best work where he was best known. 
It was hard fer him, who so longingly yearned to help 
save men, to realize that his ministry on earth was fin- 
ished at the prime of life; yet he iett it all with his 
Heavenly Father, as be wrote in his last letter to his 
mother, who was with him nearly all the time in his 
illness: * My dear mother, leave me in bis hands who 

is done so much for me, andif we never meet on earth 
acain, we shall meetin the heavenly home; I am ready 
togo.”” A motherand four brothers survive him: Charles 
R.. Rev. E. B., bis twin, Dr. George A. and Henry W. 

Hiow true it is that “it is not always God’s will that 
we achieve what men call success.” 

Servant of God, well done! 
Rest from thy loved employ, 

The battle fought, the victory won, 
Enterthy Master's joy. E. B. B. 








‘Educational. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass ; New York, N.. ¥.: 
Chicago, Il! : and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EV#RETT O. Fisk & Co. 











MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Combines individual teaching with exceptional ad- 
vantages for home and outdoor life, Laboratories. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8S. B. 











MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEDY. 

For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, preparatory and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 11, 1895. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Princt- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 





fhe Congregationalist 


MRS. E. E. STILES. 


Died, Aug. 31, Elmina C. Kendall, wife of Edmund 
E. Stiles. 

When Mrs. Styles was taken from us, not only dd 
the light of the home go out for her husband #nd ber 
son, but the whule community mourns with them for 
the loss of a helpful, thoughtful, sympathetic friend. 
For twenty-three years :he had been an earnest and 
active member of the Central Congregational Church 
iu Newtonville, and during all that time nev«r for one 
instant did her interest in the church life flag, or did 
she withhold her help. Eager in the preseut, hopeful 
for the future, she was one of the foremost workers 
in the long struggle of that soci: ty in paying off its old 
debt and builcing its new chureh—the church she 
worked and prayed for, but lived to enter but once, 
The cause of missions was one always very near and 
dear to her heart, and she was an untiring worker in 
its behalf. 

Reserved and retiring, even shy by nature, she shrank 
from the least publicity, and it was ony in her home 
life and amoung fer dearest friends that her inner seif 
was revealed, in its quick perceptions, its delicate sym- 
> bright flashes of wit, its keen sense of humor, 
ts brave and indomitable spirit, which enabled her to 
bear in silence, and even with cheerful serenity, the 
eruel suffering of the long, slow approach and rap.d 
culmination of a terrible mortal disease. 

How we miss her! In the home, in the church, on the 
street, amid the social pleasures, in the clubs, every 
where there is an emptiness and a sense of personal 
loss. 

Hers was a rare character of mingled strength and 
sweetness, endowed with rare gifts, and the memory of 
it lingers as an inspiration and a benediction. 

A FRIEND 





Ir you want the best for cooking and heating 
you must be sure to examine the products of the 
“Magee” Furnace Co. before deciding on the 
new range or heater. Toe new ‘ Magee Grand” 
is provided with their patent oven thermometer, 
said by expert cooks to be the greatest improve- 
ment of the age, while the famous * Boston Heater” 
is winning its way into public favor with every 
succeeding year. They are honestly, carefully and 
intelligently made for use—not merely to sell. 
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@ _ is made from the entire wheat kernel, ex- P 
% cept the woody, innutritious, indigestible 


% outer skin or husk, which és not food. 
¥) It is wholly a new and distinctive product, 
M differing from all other flours, be their 


) you are supplied. 


pes 
; Always Ask For “ Franklin Mills.” 


All Leading Grocers Sell It. 
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@ When You Buy 
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Q ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR 
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Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N.Y. § 























after my bath with Copco. 
This excellent soap makes 
It thor- 
oughly cleanses the pores 
of the skin and gives ita 
freshness and 
It really doubles 
the good of the bath. If 


you feel clean. 


delightful 


Vv i gC IT. 


you are looking for a good, 


pure soap try 


CORCO' 


TRADE MARK. 


Ss ye b H “*hicago, New Y 3 
“Madeony by The N. K. Fairhank Company, °° “S*ve0.."°" 





Religious Notices. 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





BOSTON AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MCALL Assoc. — 
Treasurer, Miss Edith Stearns, The Charlesgate, Boston. 

GORDON MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL, Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston, opens Oct. 2. Evening 
classes Oct. 10. 

THER AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has been 
at work seventy-one years for the retired rural districts. 
Its union methods specially commend it to communities 
of sparse populations divided in religious sentiments. 
Its missionaries visit families, distribute religious litera 
ture, hold evamgelistic meetings and organize Sunday 
Schools. Probably no ee agency has larger 
results for the amount expended. 11,000,000 children are 
yet out of Sunday School. Will you help to save them? 
Send to Rev. Addison P. Foster, D.D., New England 
Secretary, | Beacon St., Room 40, Boston. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIRBTY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated anen. 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding bouses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves 
sels; publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen's ‘riend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, 7reasurer. 





* a ’ e 
Lessons in Water-Colors and Oils. 
Arrangements made for classes to meet out of town. 
Apply between 9 and I, except ob Wednesday. Address 
Miss AGNES LEAVITT, 1514 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Subscribers’ Wants. 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding fice lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion, 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion » 


Nurse Wanted under forty to care forinvalid lady 
about to go to her home in Florida, and have general 
care of housekeeping, except kitchen and laundry. 
References exchanged Address mg Conyre- 
gationalist 

Companion. Wanted by a young woman of refine 
ment, a position as companion to an invalid or elderly 
lady. Best of references, Address Box 472, Newton 
Center, Mass. 


Position Wanted. Ai educated lady, of ten years’ 
successful business experience, would like a position as 
private secretary, business correspondent or superin- 
tende satisfactory references. T. K. H., care The 


Congregationalist. 





Wanted an honest, reliable Christian woman, an 
American, about 45 years old, who thoroughly umder- 
stands housework and is willing to make cooking a 
specialty; nolaundry work. Toastrong, willing woman 
a good home and good wages is assured. Address Mra. 
M.S. Munsill, Hartford, Ct. 


Pastor’s Assistant A young woman of large ex- 
perience would like a position as age r’s assistant or 
Sunday school visitor in New York city Aceustomed 
to conduct Bible readings, backboard talks and to lead 
services. Introductions by many prominent clergymen, 
Address “ Missionary,’ Room 34, Bible House, New York. 





Mother's Helper. A lady would like a position 
either as mother’s helper, having had experience, or a8 
companion, or to take care of invalid. References ex 
changed. Address P. 0. Box 74, Weston, Mass 
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Why use Pond’s Extract? 
Why not something else? 


Because— 


Dr. J. J. THomas says: “It is incomparably supe- 
rior to any extract of Hamamelis I have ever used.” 

Dr. O. G. Ranpatt says: “ Nothing can equal 
Pond’s Extract. I have tested others, and yours is 
four times as strong as the best.” 

Dr. J. C. Mrrcute says: “ Pond’s Extract of Hama- 
melis Virginica is the only reliable article I have found.” 

Dr. H. K. Wetter says: “The difference between 
Pond’s Extract and so-called Witch Hazel is the dif- 
ference between a cent and a dollar.” 

Dr. H. F. MerRILL says: “It is far superior to 
any [ have used in strength and purity.” 


Dr. R. J. Harrison says: “I have never found 
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Mason & Risch 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Constructed on the Vocalion 
System are unsurpassed for 


Grandeur, Richness, 
and Tonal-Variety. 


For a given amount of 
money we furnish a larger and 
more complete organ than any 
other manufacturer. 

These instruments are con- 
structed of the best material 
and in the most thorough 
3 manner. 

They do not easily get out of order and seldom, if 



























































any extract equal to Pond’s. 





Dr. Powe. says: “ Hereafter 


other than Pond’s Extract.” 















And that’s why. 


| What do You 


Christmas is at hand and the worry 

of selecting gifts begins. An inex 
pensive gift that will give pleasure and be 
of utility and at the same time suggest 
appropriateness is one of the most difficult 
problems that confronts us at holiday 
times. The trouble is we put it off too 
long. Nothing seems to 
suggest itself as “just 
the thing,’’ and thus 
the important duty of 
selecting our gifts is 
left till the last minute 
and one must then “take 
what is left.’”. The read- 
ers of The Congregation- 
alist should not be of the 
dilly-dally sort. The 
World’s Fair souvenir 
spoons are just the thing. 
And as bridal or birthday 
gifts it would be a hard 
matter to find another 
gift so pleasing to the 
donor at such a small 
price. One lady writes: 

STAUNTON, VA., June 27, 1895. 
Leonard Mig. Co., Chicago. 

Gentleme’: 1 received the 

spoons O. K and am more than 

eased with them. / an de 
Fightes. 

I presented one set as a bridal 
present aud they attracted more 
attention and admiration than 
any of the other presents 

Inclosed please find postofiice 
order for the amount, #6 00, for 
which you will please forward 
six sets of your World's Fair 
souvenir spoons and the cake basket which you 
offer as premium for same. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) LILLik V. Chor, 318 Fayette St, 


, MIME speeds on—before you realize it 




















DESCRIPTION OF SOUVENIR SPOONS 

They are standard after-dinner coffee 
size, heavily coin tilver plated, with guld 
plated bowls, each spoon bas a different 
World's Fair building exquisitely engraved 





| shall use no 


And numerous others of similar purport. 


No proprietary article on the market is so much im- 
posed upon as Pond’s Extract; but the poor quality of 
Witch Hazel being manufactured, and the poor results 
obtained by using it, are fast educating the public to 
buy the genuine articl.—THE W¥STERN 








GUILMANT, 
WHITNEY, 


DRuGaGIst. 





in the bowl, and the handles are finely 
chased, showing a raised head of Christo- 
pher Columbus with the dates 1492-1893, 
and the World’s Fair City. The set is 
packed in an elegant plush lined case 
and sent prepaid for 99 cents. These 
spoons sold on the World’s Fair grounds 
for ¥9.00 a set.’ 


FOR ALL SIX. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Below will be found a few of the many 
thousands of cordial letters we are re- 
ceiving from delighted purchasers, These 
are not old letters but new ones, as may 
be seen from their dating. They are all 
letters from subscribers of religious papers. 
BALTIMORE, July 2, 1895, 


I received the spoons apd berry dish in good condi 
tion, Many tharks for your kindness. Please find 


EDDY, 
DAMROSCH, 
AND A HOST OF OTHER EMINENT AUTHORITIES. 


Correspondence solicited. 






ever, require tuning. 


Organs for Music Rooms a Specialty. 


INDORSED BY 
MESSITER, 
SULLIVAN, 


FLAGLER, 
PATTI, 


Illustrated catalogues sent 
free on application. 


The Mason & Risch Vocalion Co., Ltd. 


10 East 16th Street, New York. 


1-11 Summer Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Think of This! 


money order for six more sets, with which you will 
also send the spoons as premium. by so doing you 

will odlige, Rs, Dk. AUGUST HORN, 

732 W. Mulberry St. 

MERIDIAN, Mise., Aug. 6, 1495. 
Gentlemen:—1 seud inclosed postoftice order for 
#7.39, for which please send to my address one case of 
your silverware, containing tablespoons, teaspoons 
and butter plates, six of each, and butter kuite and 
sugar spoon. Also six sets of Worid’s Fair spoons. 
Please send a cake basket as premium for the souve- 
nir spoons. I think I can get 
orders for several cake baskets 
when I have one to show the 
ladies, also butter dishes. This 
is the tenth set of spoons that I 
have ordered of you. All are 
pleased with them. Please ad- 

dress, MRS. FRANK MEYVER®, 

343 dist Ave. 


Tom's CREEK, P. O., 
MCDOWELL Co., July 2, 1895. 
Gentlemen: — The half dozen 

souvenir spoons came safely and 
Tam pleased with them. 
Respectfully, 
JA8. HARVEY GREENLEAF. 
ForRT MorGAN, COL., 
July & 1895 
Gentlemen: —1 received your 
card this morning in regard to 
the spoons sent us. The spoons 
came all right and we were well 
pleased with them. Mrs. Seck- 
ner showed them toa fewof her 
lady friends, and all wanted 
them but all did not feel as 
though they could take them. 
Yours truly, 
REV. H. D. SECKNER. 


SUMMARY. 

If the reader will glance 
over the ‘* Description of 
the Souvenir Spoons” 
there can be no doubt 
of the genuine bargain 
that is offered. 

The six spoons in plush lined case will 
be sent prepaid on receipt of 99 cents by 
P. O. or express money order. Do not 
send individual checks. If you are not 
satisfied with them the money will be re- 
funded. No goods sent C. O. D, 

Address order plainly. 

LEONARD MFG. Co., 
152-153 Michigan Avenue, E.S., Chicago. 





